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CHAPTER 11, 




A PIONEER OF PROGRESS. 

jiHERE is not a more popular or 
highly- respected Englishman in 
South America than Alaric 
Renfrew. Right away from Buenos Ayres 
through the Argentine Republic to Ecua- 
dor, English settlers and natives alike 
hold him in high esteem. He is a 
welcome guest in every estancia. He is 
an authority to whom all bow on scientific 
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farming. He is a good citizen wherever 
he elects to take up his abode for a time, 
as Santiago, Peru, Lima, and many an- 
other city of the south can testify. He 
is known as an honourable and successful 
exploiter in the diamond district. His 
bounties are boundless. English settlers 
of all classes throughout a vast region of 
South America look up to him as their 
worthiest representative, and quote him 
with pride as the pioneer of progress. 

As for the press, its columns teem with 
the records of the good deeds and worthy 
adventures of Alaric Renfrew. 

He has introduced improvement after 
improvement for the good of the soil, and 
now he proposes introducing the steam- 
plough. One of his warmest adherents and 
dearest friends in Santiago, Mr Hardy, is 
the brother of the head of the great Limerick 
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« 

firm of Hardy, Bainsworthy & Co., who are 
the patentees of a steam-plough of a very 
superior order of merit As a matter of 
course almost, Mr Alaric Renfrew pro- 
poses negotiating with this firm, and 
readily falls into Mr Hardy's proposition 
that he, Alaric Renfrew, shall go over 
to Limerick and personally conduct the 
business. 

He is much ffeted and caressed before 
he starts on his voyage, and the Santiago 
and Buenos Ayres journals chronicle his 
embarkation and departure as if he had 
been a royal personage. Many thousands 
assemble to see him wave his hat in adieu 
from the deck of the steamer, he is such 
an honourable, popular, highly-respected 
man. 



He reaches Limerick early in the morn- 
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ing, having landed at Queenstown on the 
previous night ; and as soon as he has 
breakfasted, he dresses himself in a fault- 
less morning suit, and takes his letters 
of introduction to Hardy, Bainsworthy 
&Co. 

Mr Alarlc Renfrew has splendid cre- 
dentials in his personal appearance, which 
is prepossessing to a rare degree. A fine 
figure well carried, a handsome manly face 
framed becomingly by short, golden-brown 
locks, and a rich, well-trimmed beard and 
moustache of the same colour. These 
good gifts, combined with a suavely fault- 
less manner, recommend him strongly to 
the firm, even before they are aware that 
he intends dealing largely with them. 

He arrives on an auspicious occasion. 
Mr Hardy's only child, Beatrice Hardy, 
the belle of Limerick, comes of age to-day, 
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and there is to be a grand ball and banquet 
in her fathers grand house in George 
Street this night. It is only natural that 
the stranger from South America should 
be invited to it. 

In fact, old Mr Hardy is so prepossessed 
by Mr Renfrew that he offers to show him 
the lions of Limerick himself, and does so, 
driving Mr Alaric Renfrew all round the 
town in his own outside car, and then 
taking him a short excursion up the Shan- 
non to Plassey. 

Mr Alaric Renfrew is delighted with 
Limerick, with the Shannon, with the 
Irish car, with the Irish character, with 
everything he sees and hears in short. 
The novelty of everything strikes him 
pleasantly. He assures Mr Hardy be- 
fore the day is over that it will be a 
wrench indeed to tear himself away from 
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this * darling Limerick ' when his time 
for going back to South America ar- 
rives. 

Mr Hardy goes home to dinner this 
night, and makes the attractive pioneer 
of progress his theme. And his daughter 
Beatrice listens and laughs, and says he 
will turn out to be another of papa's old 
business fogies. 

Before her birth-night ball is over she 
alters her tune. Before her birth-night 
ball is over Mr Alaric Renfrew has won 
a richer prize than the steam-plough will 
ever gain him. 

He pursues his advantage cleverly, 
and in a few days is a guest in Mr 
Hardy's house. Here he remains for 
some weeks, and meanwhile, letters and 
telegrams full of his praises arrive from 
different business men in South America, 
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in answer to questions Mr Hardy has 
deemed it desirable to ask. 

These praises of the man she has 
learnt to idolise, sound very sweetly in 
Beatrice Hardy's ears. She looks upon 
him as one of the greatest and best of 
men, and the estimation in which she 
holds him is well justified by the verdict 
passed upon him by those who know 
him best. It is no wonder, when he 
asks her to be his wife, that she accedes 
rapturously, and that her parents assent 
with pleasure. 

They are halcyon days that follow for 
Beatrice. The stories which her lover 
tells her of his life and adventures in 
Mexico and the Brazils, sound to her 
like a rich romance. 'And all this time 
he has never loved another woman ; she is 
the first who has caused his heart to speak/ 
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One evening, as the light is growing 
dim, they are walking along before a 
row of shops, when a woman comes 
along bearing several bonnet - boxes in 
her hand. It is Mrs Daniel Pratt, and 
Beatrice Hardy is about to speak to 
her — for Mrs Pratt is composing Miss 
Hardy's bonnets and hats — when Mr 
Alaric Renfrew abruptly wheels her round 
and makes her look in at a jewellers 
window. 

* Miss Beatrice is a sweet young lady, 
but I fancy she's going to marry rather 
a rough one,' Mrs Pratt says to her 
friends, in narrating this circumstance ; 
*he's a fine figure of a man, what I 
could see of him, but he twisted her 
round so sharp when she was going to 
speak to me that I couldn't catch a 
glimpse of his face.' 
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The wedding-day is already fixed, and 
the Hardys are preparing to have every- 
thing done on a grand scale. Beatrice 
is their only child. They cannot do too 
much in her honour when she weds the 
man of her choice and their approval. 

She is a very lovely blonde, this 
Beatrice Hardy. Her hair is golden, 
her eyes are the real forget-me-not blue. 
Her face is as fair as an apple-blossom. 
She has an exquisite form, and a bright, 
buoyant manner, which latter conceals a 
deep fund of strong earnest affection and 
feeling. These personal and mental at- 
tributes attract her lover strongly to her, 
and, in addition to them, she has forty 
thousand pounds 1 

It is her father's wish and intention 
to settle this money on her, but Mr 
Alaric Renfrew treats the intention as 
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a mark of want of confidence in him, to 
which he will not submit He is so 
obstinate on this point that it comes 
very nearly to breaking off the marriage, 
but as this possibility presents itself be- 
fore Beatrice, her grief and distress 
become so agonising to her parents, that 
Mr Hardy concedes the point, and 
against his judgment, agrees to his 
daughter marrying a man who insists 
on having the absolute control of her 
fortune. 

This delicate difficulty happily sur- 
mounted, the preparations for the wed- 
ding go on apace, when suddenl)^ the 
morning after the meeting with Mrs 
Pratt, the milliner, another little obstacle 
arises. 

Mr Renfrew mentions at breakfast, with 
every expression of grief and anxiety, 
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that he has this morning received intelli- 
gence of the dangerous illness of his 
only sister. Fears are entertained for 
her life, and, in fact, her condition is so 
precarious that he thinks it will be better, 
from every point of view, that the mar- 
riage should come off immediately and 
privately — * that is, as quietly as pos- 
sible/ 

Beatrice is full of sympathy, and her 
father and mother are full of concern. 

* I didn't even know you had a sister/ 
Mrs Hardy says. 

And he tells her his head and heart 
have been so filled by Beatrice that he 
has f6rgotten every other person. 

' But I am reminded painfully of my 
dear sister now,' he adds. *As soon as 
Beatrice is my wife we will go to her.' 

' Is she married ? ' Mrs Hardy asks. 
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' Yes ; my letter is from her husband. 
He IS nearly distracted, poor fellow.' 

* Where does she live ? * 

* In — in London.' 

* What part ? ' Mrs Hardy goes on, 
with vague curiosity. 

' Near the Regent's Park,* he answers, 
and then he turns to Beatrice and whis- 
pers a plea that she 'will come with 
him as his wife to see his dying sister ? ' 

It is a matter of course that the only 
daughter s solicitations prevail against the 
dictates of parental prudence. Beatrice 
is on her lover s side, and after consider- 
able demur, Mr and Mrs Hardy give 
up the cherished scheme of a show* wed- 
ding, and, as Mr Renfrew's sister daily 
gets worse, agree to a hurried marriage 
at an obscure church, in strictest privacy. 
.The day before they are married. 
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Beatrice persuades Alaric to go into a 
photographer's and be taken with her, 
as a parting gift to her mother. 

They are a bonny-looking pair, and 
they make such a pretty picture, that a 
fortnight after they are married, and have 
left Limerick, they appear side by side 
in a prominent place in the photographer's 
window, and all Limerick is free to look 
at them. 

Meanwhile, the happy pair have left 
Irish soil behind them, and have gone 
to London, when the first news that 
meets Mr Renfrew is the sad intelligence 
of the death of his dearly-loved and only 
sister.* His brother-in-law is so over- 
whelmed with grief, that he refuses to 
see anyone. Accordingly, as Mr Renfrew 
is overwhelmed with grief also, he finds 
Londcn sights and sounds insupportable, 
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and so hurries his bride off with him to 
South America without delay. 

The welcome he gets, when he goes 
back and announces himself in Santiago, 
and other cities of South America too 
numerous to mention in this brief record, 
beggars all description. He buys a 
beautiful house, furnishes it lavishly, and 
his name rings throughout the region 
where he dwells for hospitality and good 
deeds. 

Months pass away, and a little son is 
born to him, and the measure of his 
happiness and content seems to be full. 
His wife is as celebrated for her beauty, 
grace, and charm, as he is for his good- 
ness, integrity, and general uprightness. 
The steam-plough which he has imported, 
is redeeming waste land at an unprece- 
dented pace. He prospers in every 
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direction, and all the people round marvel 
at, applaud, and esteem him. 

Far away in the city on the Shannon 
shore, a woman, with a head full of 
honest purpose and unceasing endeavour, 
and a heart full of love for the father of 
the children for whom she toils so in- 
cessantly, pursues her calling of making 
bonnets, and hats, and head-dresses, with 
unflagging energy. 

Her life is not a barren one, though 
it is one of toil, for her children have 
grown up as good and virtuous as if 
they had not been Daniel Pratt's chil- 
dren. Industrious, affectionate, indefati- 
gable in striving to repay their mother 
for the care and attention she has 
lavished on them so assiduously ever 
since their birth, they almost succeed in 
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making her forget that she is deserted 
by the being who is dearest to her in 
the world. 

During all these years she has never 
harboured one hard or bitter feeling 
against the coward who left her to bear 
the brunt of the disgrace he had brought 
on her and her children. Her daily 
prayer is that he may come to feel the 
need of her again. And if he ever 
sends for her she is ready to desert 
home, country, friends, even children, for 
his sake. 

One day she, having a little more 
leisure than usual, pauses in front of 
the chief photographer's shop in George 
Street to look at a frame, full of what 
he evidently considers his master-pieces, 
since they are placed in the most prominent 
position in the window. 
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Suddenly, her eyes light on that cabinet 
picture of Miss Hardy and Mr Alaric 
Renfrew, which was taken immediately 
before their marriage, and with a cry of 
pain and rage she darts into the shop. 

* Who is that ? ' she demands, pointing 
her trembling finger at the irreproachable 
portrait of the irreproachable pioneer of 
progress. 

'That is Mr Alaric Renfrew, and his 
wife that is now. She was Miss Hardy 
when that photograph was taken/ the 
attendant in the shop answers politely. 

* That man is my husband, Daniel 
Pratt, as Tm a living woman!' she cries 
out fiercely, and without more ado she 
turns herself round and goes to Hardy, 
Bainsworthy & Co.'s office, where she 
gets Mr Alaric Renfrew's address. 

Having secured this, she unadvisedly, 

VOL. III. B 
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without consulting any of her friends, 
writes a letter to him and posts it. A 
letter breathing the most fiery vengeance 
against, the most unmitigated hatred and 
contempt for, him. All her nature seems 
turned into gall. Any crime, anything 
but this she could have forgiven him. 

But he has taken another woman to wife ; 

so she hurls him from her heart for 

ever. 

Then she goes home, and by-and-by, 
in the evening, when her sons come 
home, she tells them what she has dis- 
covered, and what she has done, and 
the boys take counsel together, and the 
next day they go to Mr Hardy and 
make him acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the case. 

For a time Beatrice's father and mother 
are too much paralysed by the shock to 
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decide on any plan of action. Then it 
IS determined to telegraph a caution to 
Mr Hardy's brother in South America, 
informing him of the accusation which 
has been brought against Mr Alaric 
Renfrew, and bidding him keep a vigilant 
guard and watch over that gentleman, 
until such time as a member of the firm, 
accompanied by a detective, can arrive 
from England. 

* Get all information as to B.'s money ; 
secure it if possible,' are the concluding 
words of the telegram, and on these Mr 
Hardy resolves to act, though he will 
not admit that his faith in Renfrew's 
integrity is shaken. 

However, he goes down to the luxuri- 
ously appointed mansion where Mr Ren- 
frew dispenses almost princely hospitality, 
and finds, as usual, prosperity and happi- 
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ness reigning in it. With as frank and 
unsuspicious a manner as it is possible for a 
man to assume who has just been startled 
by so fearful a charge being made against 
a friend, he questions that friend about 
the way in which his wife's money is 
invested, and for the first time during all 
the years of their intercourse, Mr Renfrew 
declines to give any information on a busi- 
ness point. 

Still, though Mr Hardy thinks this 
reticence singular, he will not allow it to 
influence him towards crediting the charge 
of fraud and infamy which has been 
trumped up by a worthless woman in 
Limerick, for the sake probably of eventu- 
ally getting a bribe for smothering a mere 
suspicion of scandal. 

Now that he is here, his niece and her 
husband are not disposed to let him go 
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again. She loves to show him her child, 
and the devotion, attention, and the beau- 
tiful gifts which her husband lavishes freely 
on her. And Mr Renfrew, who is the soul 
of hospitality, loves to see his magnificently 
spread table surrounded by old friends. 

It is quite a festival time indeed, this 
week's visit which Mr Hardy pays to his 
niece and her husband. 

Once or twice he hints to Mrs Renfrew 
how extremely judicious it would be to 
have her fortune even now settled upon 
herself and children. 

* In case of business troubles ever aris- 
ing,' he explains, * it would be well that 
forty thousand pounds should be yours to 
withhold and control for Renfrew's benefit 
as well as your own.' 

But buoyant Beatrice Renfrew laughs 
the prudent suggestion to scorn. 
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Meanwhile Mrs Pratt's letter is speeding 
over the Atlantic by one of the fastest 
steamers. As unfortunate chance will have 
it, it reaches Mr Renfrew's hands three 
or four days in advance of the other 
steamer which contains one of the firm of 
Hardy & Bainsworthy and a detective. 

It reaches Mr Renfrew's hands with a 
budget of other letters sent down from his 
office just as he is dressing for a dinner he 
is going to give, which is to excel in 
splendour, variety, and rare taste any- 
thing that he has given before. 

He reads Mrs Pratt's letter with as cool 
and collected an air as he does any of the 
others, and then walks into his wife's room 
to inspect and criticise her toilette for the 
dinner. 

His verdict shows him to be entirely 
satisfied. There is only one little amend- 
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ment he would suggest. The lace of her 
robe is of such fairy-like texture * that 
flowers would/ he thinks, * be more in 
accordance with it than jewels/ 

Naturally Beatrice thinks so too. She 
strips off the diamonds, and while her 
maid is replacing these ornaments with 
exquisite hot-house flowers, Mr Renfrew 
. replaces the jewels in the jewel box, and 
then walks out of the room, and downstairs 
to receive his guests. 

In a moment or two his wife flies after 
him, and presently the maid makes the 
discovery that the key of the jewel-box 
is gone. 

* It's not like Mrs Renfrew to take it/ 
she thinks, but the incident makes little or 
no impression upon her. 

Never has Mr Renfrew shown more as 
a host than he does to-night. The most 
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influential, the wealthiest, and the wisest 
men in the region round about are 
assembled at his table, and it is with 
pleasure and a renewal of confidence that 
Mr Hardy marks that Alaric Renfrew 
eclipses them all. 

It is not the custom in this admirable 
man's house for the guests to sit long over 
the wine. They are soon moving about 
in the beautiful saloons which are filled 
with works 6f art. His collection of water- 
colour drawings is quite unique and 
very valuable ; so are his enamels ; so 
are his carved crystals ; so is his 
china. 

In one room music is going on ; and 
while everyone is pressing in one direc- 
tion to catch every note a great singer 
is uttering, Mr Alaric Renfrew, quietly 
makes his way up to his dressing-room, 
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paying a visit to his wife's room by the 
way. 

When, after about half - an - hour, he 
emerges from his dressing-room again, his 
appearance is completely changed. Hair 
and beard are black as a crow. He has 
grown in bulk considerably; and instead 
of the manly, noble gait for which he has 
been remarkable, he slouches along now 
like a sneak or a criminal. 

It is easy to get out of the great house 
by a side door on this night of revelry. 
The only obstacle in his path to freedom 
and total obscurity is his own pet dog, a 
gallant St Bernard, who, recognising his 
master even in this disguise, springs for- 
ward with a joyful bark as Mr Renfrew 
creeps out into the street. But the dog is 
obedient to a sign and instantly creeps 
back, trembling, cowed, sorry, but silent 
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From that day to this Beatrice has 
heard no more of the man who had won 
her as completely and left her as entirely 
in the lurch as in former years Mrs Pratt 
had been left. 

When the detective and his companion 
arrived, all traces of Mr Alaric Renfrew, 
of his wife's forty thousand pounds, of 
large sums of money that he had borrowed 
on his steam-ploughs, and of his wife's 
jewels were lost. 

And lost they are to the present day, 
though it is said that in one of the South 
American States with which we have no 
extradition treaty a highly popular and 
wealthy gentleman might be said by ill- 
natured people to resemble Mr Alaric 
Renfrew. 
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OU must enjoy the change from 
overcrowded London streets to 
the free and open country im- 
mensely, Mrs Nesbitt?' 

Mrs Nesbitt scowled at her interlocutor. 
He was a suave and amiable gentleman, the 
rector of the parish, and one of the kindli- 
est and most considerate of men ; yet here, 
to his dismay, he gathered from the expres- 
sion of her face that he had ruffled the 
temper and aggrieved the spirit of his new 
parishioner at the outset of their intercourse. 
* Why should you take it for granted 
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tliat my sole acquaintance with the London 
streets was when they were overcrowded ?* 

' To me, a country born and bred man, 
they are invariably so,' he replied, cour- 
teously ; and he was about to set the 
conversation moving into another channel, 
when she brusquely interrupted him, 

' And as for your " free and open 
country," I have found it already a prying, 
narrow, inquisitorial, rigid, detestable place.' 

' I should grieve at such a charge being 
brought against my parish, were it not that I 
fee!, when I know you better, I can refute it.' 

' Perhaps you will never know me better; 
perhaps I may choose to keep you, as well 
as the rest of Horrafield, at arm's-length.' 

Again she scowled defiantly at him, 
and he thought what a pity it was such 
a ' personable woman ' should possess 
such a diabolical temper. 
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* I will bide my time/ he said pleas- 
antly. ' In the meantime, will you allow 
me, as a representative resident in this pry- 
ing, narrow, inquisitorial, rigid, and detest- 
able place, to offer you, the latest comer to it, 
the best of my poor services ? If I can be of 
use to you in any way, pray command me/ 

The scowl was superseded by a smile 
that became her fair face much better. 

* Do forgive me for laughing at you, but 
I can't help it. What can you possibly do 
for me that I haven't already done for my- 
self? I've a roof to cover me — a servant 
to cook for me — enough money to buy the 
necessaries of life in Horrafield. In fact, I've 
amply provided for all my possible wants.' 

* You may want sympathy and a friend 
one day. If you should do so — ' 

' I may send for you, I suppose you 
would add.^ That's the right conven- 
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tional thing for you, as parson of the 
parish, to say to any stranger. Well, 
the kindliest thing you can do for me is 
to let me alone. I came here for peace 
and quiet. Let me have it.' 

She was so openly anxious for him to 
be gone, that Mr Lyne felt there was 
but one course open to him. He took 
it, and departed. As he closed the gar- 
den wicket, he looked back at the little 
cottage which Mrs Nesbitt had recently 
taken and furnished. The windows were 
all closely draped with Madras muslin and 
soft Indian silks. 

*What whim has brought a woman, 
with the means of surrounding herself 
with such luxuries, to such an out-of-the- 
way corner of the world ? ' he asked 
himself. Then, still brooding over the 
subject, he took his way across the fields 
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to dine with his cousin the squire, Clement 
Lyne of The Hall. 

Mr Lyne had come into the property 
three years before this, but he had only 
taken up his abode at The Hall about 
two months before Mrs Nesbitt came to 
puzzle his cousin, the rector. The squire 
had been abroad a good deal, and in 
London a little. Now he was coming 
down to live like a real country gentle- 
man on his own estate, and there was a 
rumour that he would shortly be married. 

He was a good-looking, agreeable man, 
and from the way in which he had begun 
ordering and arranging his household, it 
was fairly assumed that he meant to live 
in a liberal style, and keep up the tradi- 
tions of the Lynes of The Hall, who were 
valued exactly at the price of what they 
spent in the place. 
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His good looks were not of the order 
to cause any flutter in the female breasl^ 
had he not been possessed of a good pro- 
perty. A short man, he was saved from 
being insigniBcant by his broad shoulders 
and erect, military bearing. His face was 
open and honest, and his eyes were a good 
grey — a colour through which a deceitful 
or untruthful soul rarely looks. But his 
nose was a decided snub, with a marked 
want of bridge about it. 

For the rest, he had a self-possessed, 
pleasant manner, and dressed excellently. 
The neighbourhood was in doubt yet as 
to his sporting qualities, for he came to 
The Hall first in May. He rode a 
spirited horse quietly, which looked well, 
but still was not a sufficient guarantee of 
his being good after hounds. And he 
had a couple of favourite dogs, but as 
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one was a big St Bernard, and the other 
a little Dachshund, they gave no hint as 
to his sporting proclivities. So the neigh- 
bourhood had to wait till hunting and 
sporting began to see what manner of 
man he was. 

At The Hall all things remained in the 
same order as in the days of his prede- 
cessor. He made no additions to the 
furniture, and no alterations in the dis- 
position of it. The same staff of servants 
who had served his uncle, the late squire, 
served him now in the same orderly way. 
The same quaint, old - fashioned flowers 
and arrangements were maintained in the 

« 

gardens. In fact, the only difference to 
be observed at The Hall was that the 
master was young instead of old. 

Horrafield was not a remote village or 
townlet, by any means. It was sur- 
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rounded by waving cornfields, leafy woods, 
and rippling rivers, it is true, and it was 
primitive in many of its habits and cus- 
toms. As, for instance, it regarded its 
squire as a king of the place, and sub- 
mitted to the unwritten law which de- 
clared his circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances to be the highest or court ■ circle, 
into which it must necessarily be the 
ambition of one and all to be admitted. 
It read, with a sense of almost personal 
and pardonable pride, that its county 
members had been at the Prime Min- 
ister's reception, the Home Secretary's 
dinner, or the Prince of Wales's lev6e. 
It revelled in every accurate little report 
in a local journal of the dress worn by 
either of the aforesaid county members' 
wives at Her Majesty's drawing-room. 
It believed in the superior flavour of its 
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own trout over those of any other trout 
caught in known and civilised streams. 
It rather despised and pitied you if you 
didn't happen to have made the acquaint- 
ance of its Horradown-fed mutton. It 
liked to know the best and the worst, 
and, indeed, all the indifferent things, 
too, that could be known about everyone 
who came to reside within its borders. 
But, for all this, it was not a remote or 
isolated village by any means, for it was 
within two hours of London, and had 
quite an attractive - looking little station 
at its southern extremity. 

Mrs Nesbitt had taken her little house 
from a London house-agent. She had 
furnished it from a London furnishing 
firm. She had come down alone, and 
stayed at the Horrafield Hotel for a few 
days, while her house was being arranged. 
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during which time she had ingratiated 
herself so with the landlady as to induce 
the latter to secure one capable general 
servant for the strange lady. As this 
servant, in other respects a most superior 
person, could neither read nor write, Mrs 
Nesbitt's correspondence were sealed 
books to her ; therefore her interpretation 
of them revealed nothing to Horrafield. 

' Her little house was a picture,' the 
servant said, but no one had a chance of 
verifying the statement by a surreptitious 
inspection of any part of it except the 
kitchen ; for when Mrs Nesbitt went oiit 
she locked the doors of her sitting-rooms 
and bedroom, and put the keys beyond 
Mary's ken. Now, this was a * way ' for 
which no place that liked to have all 
things clear and above-board could have 
toleration. 
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When it was seen that she * looked and 
spoke quite like a lady/ and discovered 
that there were no other means of finding 
out anything about her, all the upper ten 
of Horrafield called on her. But Mr 
Lyne, the rector, was the only one who 
made the attempt successfully. The 
rest were baffled ^nd beaten back 
from the door by the information either 
that she was not at home, or that 
she was engaged and couldn't see any- 
one. 

Meantime the ruhiour grew in the vil- 
lage that Clement Lyne was about to be 
married to some lady unknown to Horra- 
field. Presently this rumour merged 
gradually into another and more definitex 
one — he was to be married to little Miss 
Etherington, the only child of the rich 
city merchant who had lately bought and 
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beautified an old mansion in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

This last rumour had its birth in the 
fact of Mr Lyne having told his gardener 
to go over to Holmlea (Mr Etherington's 
place), to see some carpet - gardening 
arrangement which Mr Etherington had 
much commended to his notice, and of his 
having dined twice with the new people. 

* I think I've looked at her twice and 
spoken to her once,' Clement Lyne said 
when his cousin told him of the rumour ; 
* but I'm rather obliged to my neighbours 
for putting the idea in my head. Shes 
not exactly what one would call pretty or 
remarkably prepossessing ; but she has an 
amiable expression, and is very quiet and 
unpretentious. That in a girl who'll have 
the pile of money she'll have is some- 
thing.' 
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* It's not much by way of enthusiasm as 
regards marrying her/ the rector remarked. 

* No, you're right, Arthur,' his cousin 
replied coolly ; ' but I exhausted all the 
enthusiasm I had on that subject many 
years ago, and I'm much obliged to gossip 
for once for having suggested little Miss 
Etherington to me/ 

To this the rector, having no suitable 
reply to make, made none, and the subject 
dropped between the two men for a time* 
But one evening when the two men were 
dining together, as was their frequent 
custom, Clement, who was the rector's 
guest on this occasion, observed, — 

' What a pretty crib you have here, old 
boy ; better arranged and appointed in 
every way than The Hall. The only thing 
wanting to make it perfect is a mistress. 
How is it you've never given it one ? ' 
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/ I thought of doing so in my curate 
days, but my uncle distinctly gave me to 
understand that if I married the lady I 
wanted to marry he would never give me 
this living. I didn't heed the threat a bit, 
but the lady did. She sent me about my 
business, and married a man who had 
patented a poker, or a pill, or something, 
and made a colossal fortune. Two or three 
years ago she wrote and asked me to take 
two of her boys as pupils, the sum paid 
for their tuition might supplement my 
income agreeably, she remarked. I declined 
to take the boys, and ceased to regret the 
woman. Try that trout ; they're out of 
your own stream, but my cook manages 
them much better than yours.' 

The abrupt change in the conversation 
was due to the appearance of the rector's 
man. He was never oppressively present 
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in the dining-room. Still there were 
moments when he felt that it behoved him 
as a man and a butler to change the plates 
and fill the glasses. 

When he vanished again for a brief 
period Clement Lyne said, — * So my uncle 
dabbled and worked mischief in your 
affairs, too, with his idle, interfering hands, 
did he ? He did in mine to my awful dis- 
comfiture for years. My disappointment 
was put in with fiery colours ; it's all paled 
and faded now, and I can't tell what has 
brought the memory of it back upon me 
vividly to-day ; but it has been brought 
back, either by some sight or some sound 
— I can't tell which.' 

He paused, and his host looked politely 
interested. 

* I'll tell you about it by-and-by, 
Arthur ; I can't while Withers keeps pop- 
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ping in and out/ the ^uire resumed 
animatedly. And so later in the evening 
he told his tale briefly. 
' ' I was quartered at Knightsbridge, you 
know, the year before my uncle and I 
quarrelled, and he cut off my allowance^ 
and so obliged me to sell out. And while 
I was there I went to a Sunday afternoon 
and evening entertainment at an establish- 
ment a famous actor and his wife had set 
up at Richmond. There was a queer 
mixture altogether of the aristocracy, art, 
literature, theatrical people, and military 
men, and I enjoyed it immensely, and lost 
the whole of my head and the best of my 
heart to a girl whom I thought very 
charming then, and think more charming 
now, when I recall her, and remember 
what she was. 

* She was a bright, brilliant, well-bred 
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girl, an evident favourite with the vast 
number of people who seemed to know her 
well, and beautiful with the beauty of 
youth, cleverness, vivacity, and goodness. 
I soon found out that she was an actress, a 
genuine, persevering, clever girl, who won 
every step she gained honestly by intelli- 
gence and assiduous study. Not a very 
rapidly rising or largely remunerated one, 
but one who could take every farthing she 
made back to her mother, the widow with 
whom she lived, with a clear conscience 
and unblushing brow. 

' She was of good family, of one that 
could hold its head well above my own 
with ease, and she led a merry, happy, 
double life, one with the swell relations 
who were rather fonder of her for relieving 
them of the onus of helping her and her 
mother, than they had been before she 
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went on the boards, and the other the 
stage life and its inevitable associations 
and intimacies. She lived them both ex- 
quisitely, and I was the happiest fellow in 
the world the day I got her to promise to 
marry me. 

* Then I wrote to my uncle in perfect 
confidence and hope. I knew I was de- 
pendent on him, but it never occurred to 
me as being within the bounds of possi- 
bility that an ignorant old provincial bloke, 
who knew little or nothing beyond the 
bounds of his own estate, who had diffi- 
culties with the English, and knew nothing 
of any other language, could ' object ' to 
my marriage. I was mistaken. In an 
idiotic, ill-spelt letter he forbade me to 
entertain the idea of marrying a girl who 
had been a ' play-actress.' If I did, he 
vowed he would leave this place to the 
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least-deserving charity he could think of. 
I was fool enough to show it to Olive's 
mother, and, to my horror, I saw the 
moment after that the old lady's faith was 
shaken in me. 

* However, I thought I could put that 
right directly I saw Olive. It was so 
thoroughly my set purpose to disregard 
the tyrannical, stupid old fellow's injunc- 
tions and threats, that I never thought of 
how they might goad and gall sensitive, 
refined gentlewomen like Olive and her 
nlothen By Jove ! old boy, the speaking 
about these things makes them seem as if 
they only happened a few weeks ago ! . 
but it's seventeen years since I last saw 
Olive Vanthorne ! 

* I called several times, and always heard 
that the " ladies were not at home." I wrote 
to Olive, and my letters were not answered. 
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I went to the theatre at which she was 
playing, and was told that by order of the 
manager "none of the ladies' names or 
addresses were to be given to inquirers at 
the door." Then I fell into a jealous fit of 
fury for a time, and ceased from my efforts 
to meet her, and teach her to treat my 
uncle's letter with the same indifference 
I did. 

* One day, after about three months of 
this sort of work, I met Mrs Vanthorne in 
Regent Street. She was crossing the 
pavement from Jay's to a brougham, and 
she couldn't evade me. She looked awfully 
distressed when she saw I was determined 
to speak to her, but I didn't care for that. 
" Where is Olive ? " I asked, taking off my 
hat, ** and why haven't you let me see her 
all this time, Mrs Vanthorne ? " 

' The poor old lady seemed to crumble 
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away as I asked these questions savagely, 
but she fetched up a smile from some 
diplomatic recess, and said, — 

* '* My daughter is quite well — very well, 
indeed, and very happy, Mr Lyne. You 
know, of course, that she is married ! " 

' With that she tried to step into the 
brougham, but I wouldn't let her do that. 

' ** Make an appointment with me, and 
give me an explanation, or TU find your 
daughter, and get one from her," I said. 
And she, unwillingly enough, made an 
appointment — and kept it I She wouldn't 
have done this last if she hadn't been 
afraid that I would have followed her 
daughter up and wrung one from her. 

* She had to tell me the truth, for I was 
dangerously keen on the track of it. Her 
own pride, and her pride in her daughter, 
had been wofuUy wounded by that letter. 
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and so she had concealed from poor Olive 
the fact of my even having ever called, 
and had intercepted my letters. In short, 
she had made Olive believe that I had 
given her up, and had stung her child into 
promising that she would have nothing 
more to do with me. All these things she 
had done out of mistakenly motherly zeal 
and affection, and she asked for my sym- 
pathy and pardon on the plea that Olive 
had married comfortably and happily. 

* I knew she loved her daughter, and I 
believe she felt sorry for me when she saw 
what a cut it was to me to hear all this. 
So I shook hands, and told her I believed 
she had done it all for the best. But I 
went away from the house a miserable, 
care-for-naught, reckless fellow, Arthur, 
and I remained the same for many a day. 

* It's such an old story now, that Fm 
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surprised at myself for telling it as well as 
I have told it to-night. Why, it's sixteen 
or seventeen years since I saw Olive ! She 
must be nearly forty now ; probably she 
has grown bulky and grey, and has alto- 
gether forgotten that little summer romance 
of ours. I shall do a sensible thing in 
thinking of Miss Etherington.' 

' I think you will do well in being on 
with a new love, since youVe been off 
with the old for so many years,' the rector 
agreed. Then their thoughts veered round 
entirely to the present, aqd Clement Lyne 
was amazed by his cousin's account of the 
current mystery and topic of Horrafield — 
the stranger, Mrs Nesbitt. 

* I think, from your description of her, 
I must have seen her to-day. I met a 
ladylike woman in the lane that leads from 
the village to The Hall gardens. An 
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unusual place to meet a stranger in, and 
an unusual face to see in Horrafield, I 
thought/ 

* An unusual woman altogether, in fact/ 
Arthur Lyne replied. Then he told his 
cousin the manner of his own reception 
by Mrs Nesbitt, and confessed that he 
would be shy of encountering a second 
edition of it. 

One day soon after this, when Clement 
Lyne had ridden over to Holmlea in pur- 
suance of that plan of his of cultivating 
Miss Etherington with the view of asking- 
her to be his wife, an unexpected visitor 
appeared at The Hall, and inquired for the 
housekeeper. It was Mrs Nesbitt — the 
lady whose quiet life in Horrafield was 
making her the object of greater curiosity 
and suspicion than she would have called 
forth if she had recklessly risked boring 
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herself to death by plunging into all of 
frivolity and gaiety that the neighbour- 
hood afforded. 

As a stranger in the place, she had taken 
the liberty of calling to ask to be allowed 
to see The Hall ; she understood there 
were some very fine pictures. 

The housekeeper bridled with satisfac- 
tion, and replied, — 

' As for showing the house, that had 
never been the custom ; but if the lady 
liked to walk through and glance at the 
pictures, she was welcome to do it.* 

Mrs Nesbitt did like to do it, and so 
walked in. 

The pictures were very average ones, 
dubious Lelys, very ' Young Pretenders,* 
to the honoured names of Vandyke and 
Gainsborough. Mrs Nesbitt looked at 
them critically, and cautiously concealed 
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her opinion from the housekeeper, who 
was as jealous of their reputation as if she 
had painted them herself. 

There was no picture-gallery. The 
pictures hung unpretentiously in the 
drawing and dining-rooms, and in the 
big entrance-hall. When they had made 
the tour of these, the housekeeper 
said, — 

* There's master's own room I haven't 
shown you ; if you'd like to walk in and 
look round, you're welcome.' 

With a faint flush on her fair face, Mrs 
Nesbitt availed herself of the desired per- 
mission, and went into the room, half- 
study, half-smoking room, where Mr Lyne 
chiefly sat. 

* It has the look of a bachelor's house 
altogether; it will be altered greatly, no 
doubt, when Mr Lyne marries,' Mrs Nes- 
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bitt remarked, and the housekeeper re- 
plied, — 

* The master need be in no hurry ; he's 
a well-looking man as you'll see anywhere. 
Still there is a talk about Miss Ethering- 
ton coming here ; may be something in it, 
for master goes to Holmlea a great deal ; 
but we all fancy this stands in the way.' 

As she spoke she drew back a velvet 
curtain, and displayed the portrait of a 
beautiful young woman, at sight of which 
Mrs Nesbitt flushed still more deeply, 
and rearranged her veil. 

* It seems to speak to you, don't it ? ' 
the housekeeper said, admiringly. 

* It's enlarged from a photograph, I see,' 
Mrs Nesbitt said. Then she went over 
and looked steadily and closely at the 
likeness which had been taken seventeen 
years before of — herself ! 



If' 
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It gave her a shock to look at what she 
knew she had been then, and to think of 
the difference in her now. Time had 
crept on, and the changes had been so 
gradual, that she had never realised till 
this moment how completely she was me- 
tamorphosed from the glowing beauty of 
that day into the merely graceful, nice- 
looking woman of this. 

It was a revelation. And it made her 
long for another. 

' Has he changed too, I wonder ? ' she 
thought. ' How handsome he was then ! 
No ! men wear better than women ; his 
were not the kind of good looks that go 
soon. At forty a man is at his best, while 
a woman can only look back upon 
hers.' 

Then she asked the housekeeper if there 
was a photograph of the squire himself 
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anywhere about, and was shown one with 
complacent pride by that dame. 

Was this the slim, supple, ardent soldier- 
lover of her youth? Impossible! Here 
was a massive little man, with a broad, 
good-humoured face, and a contented, 
common-place expression ! She put the 
photograph down with a quick sigh. 
All through these seventeen years, though 
she had been an exemplary wife and 
mother, she had nursed the memory of 
the lover she had left And he had 
never changed! Her realised ideal, for 
that he had been in those happy en- 
gaged days, had always remained the 
same gallant-looking, handsome young 
fellow, who had exchanged love for love 
with her on that first day of their meeting 
at Richmond. 

The change in him shocked her more 
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even than the one in herself had done. 
She went away back to the little house, 
which she had adorned with such taste, 
and admitted to herself that she need take 
no further precautions to keep herself 
undiscovered by him. All the little 
elaborate fabric of romance which she had 
been building up was dashed to pieces in 
a moment. 

It had been her purpose to come to 
Horrafield, and find out whether her old 
lover was either married or thinking of 
marriage. If he were neither, she had 
intended gently to reveal herself to him 
one day, and then to re- win him ! But 
the rumour about Miss Etherington had 
first made her defer her purpose. And 
now the sight of herself as she had been, 
and of him as he was, made her relin- 
quish it. 
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After the first shock of these discoveries 
had passed over, Mrs Nesbitt speedily 
recovered, and was able to laiigh at her- 
self for having felt them so keenly. Her 
two daughters were coming down to her 
soon, fresh from their school near Paris. 
It had been in her mind to give them the 
surprise of hearing they were to have a 
stepfather and a home at The Hall. But 
this design was changed now. She would 
only give them the benefit of the fresh- 
country air for a few weeks, make herself 
known to and have a chat with Clement 
Lyne, for auld lang syne's sake, and then 
leave Horrafield and the old romance for 
ever behind her. 

What a fool she had been ! This was 
the reflection that would keep on recur- 
ring. Ten years ago, when her husband 
had died, leaving her well off, and with 
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two tiny daughters, she had made a 
resolution — she had almost vowed a vow 
— that nothing should ever tempt her to 
give her girls a stepfather. That resolu- 
tion was made when she was still young 
enough to make the making of it a merit. 
That resolution was made when she was 
still pretty enough to make it more than 
probable that men would endeavour to 
make her break it. 

But the memory of her good, kind, 
indulgent husband had been very fresh 
in her mind, and the memory of Clement 
Lyne, of whom she had heard nothing for 
seven years, had paled. And so she had 
been very sensible ! 

But just a few months ago thoughts of 
old times had been strongly stirred within 
her by seeing in some newspaper that 
Clement Lyne, late of Her Majesty's — th 
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regiment had succeeded to the estates 
of his late uncle, Arthur Lyne of Hora- 
field Hall, Middleshire. 

She happened to be very much dis- 
engaged at the time ; her daughters had 
just gone back to school ; London was 
emptying itself; there was no special call 
made upon her to move in any other 
direction, and acting on an impulse at 
which she was very much inclined to laugh 
now, she had come down to Horrafield 
with the intention of taking quiet obser- 
vations of her old lover, and seeing what 
manner of man he had grown. 

She had done this without any defined 
ultimate object. It had occurred to her 
that it would be pleasant if he recognised 
her without aid, and they two should hold 
friendly converse together again. The 
name of Nesbitt would be no clue to him ; 
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her husband had been Graves when she 
married him, and had changed to Nesbitt 
for some property. 

But when once she found herself in 
Horrafield ^he found that she could only 
hope to meet with a genuine recognition 
from him by guarding against the inquisi- 
tiveness of the village. If Horrafield, in 
its eagferness to find out who she was and 
where she came from, and why she was 
there, lighted upon anything that might 
reveal her to him before her own time for 
doing so, or rather before he spontaneously 
remembered her, then she would be dis- 
appointed and disgusted. Thinking this 
she shut herself up, rigorously as we 
have seen — ostrich like — believing that if 
she wouldn't see anybody, nobody would 
see hen 

Now the futility of this proceeding made 
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itself painfully manifest to her ; he might 
meet her face to face and not recognise 
her, for there was nothing visible left of 
the beautiful girl she had been, in the 
pleasant-faced woman merely which she 
had become. 

She decided at last to lose no more 
time in bringing about just one friendly 
meeting with him, and then in leaving 
Horrafield. Towards this end she sent 
for the rector. . 

' You see I want a friend sooner than 
I thought I should,* she said, receiving 
him very graciously. 

* And your face tells me that you want 
one for some agreeable object,' he replied. 
* I am at your service, Mrs Nesbitt ; pray 
command me.' 

' Bring your cousin, the great man of 
the village, to call upon me.' 
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V 

* I will do so with pleasure if I can 
catch him in an hour of freedom. But 
he's scarcely his own master just now ; he 
has got engaged to a lady who monopolises 
a good deal of his time.' 

She could not help colouring a little 
when she heard this ; not that she wanted 
him herself, but — it is never nothing to a 
woman to learn that a man who might 
have been her property once an' she 
willed it, has bestowed himself upon 
another woman now. 

* I ndeed ! I suppose it's a subject of 
local rejoicing that The Hall is to have a 
mistress ? ' 

* It is, especially such a one as Miss 
Etherington will be. She's very wealthy 
and very liberal, and Horrafield looks 
forward hopefully to there being lavish 
expenditure at The Hall, and a great 
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impetus being given to trade in the 
village.' 

* I should like to see Clement before 
he marries/ she said absently, and the 
rector looked up quickly. 

* You have known my cousin ? ' 
She smiled and nodded. 

'You haven't seen him for many years?' 

* Not for more than seventeen.' 

* Your name was Olive Vanthorne, if 
I'm not much mistaken.' 

*Then he has spoken to you of me?' 
she asked eagerly ; * did he speak kindly ? 
has he lost all feeling of anger against 
me for having let myself be wax in my 
poor mother's hands ? ' 

* He's a prosaic, middle-aged man, you 
must remember, Mrs Nesbitt,' the rector 
said, with a vivid recollection of Miss 
Etherington and her claims. 
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* And I am a prosaic, middle - ag^ed 
woman/ she answered promptly; but I 
am capable of feeling anger still if I 
think I have been unfairly treated, and 
he had good reason for thinking that I 
treated him unfairly in those bygone 
days. He didn't know how my poor 
mother pressed me ; he didn't know 
that I was made to believe for a long 
time that he was as ready to relin- 
quish me as his uncle could desire.' 

* And now such knowledge can do no 
good, and may do harm,' the rector urged ; 
* he has got engaged to this young girl 
now ; don t you think you had better 
leave her in undisturbed possession ? ' 

She smiled and shook her head. 

' I haven't the vanity to suppose for 
an instant that I could upset her claims ; 
she has youth on her side, remember.' 
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* Many men prefer the second summer 
to the first/ he said gallantly. 

* Then many men have very bad taste. 
No, Mr Lyne, you need be under no 
apprehension concerning your cousin's 
fidelity to his new vows. I only want 
to see him and shake hands with him 
before I leave Horrafield.' 

* If you'll only permit me to try and 
make Horrafield a little more agreeable 
to you, perhaps you might be induced 
to stay longer,* Mr Lyne said earnestly. 
* IVe grown so accustomed to the look 
of the outside of this house under your 
treatment that it will be a blow in the 
eye to me to see other people's cruder 
curtains and blinds.' 

* There's a veiled reproach in that 
remark of yours,' she said gaily ; * you've 
grown so accustomed to the look of the 
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outside of the house! Well, in future 
while I stay here, I hope you'll grow 
accustomed to the look of the inside of 
it also.' 

' You'll find that I take you at your 
word ; and now tell me why have you, 
who are so unsuited to the part of a 
recluse, been playing it all this time ? ' 

* I wanted to meet Clement accident- 
ally, and be recognised by him without 
an introduction ; but the other day the 
fallacy of entertaining such a hope was 
shown me. I w^ent up to The Hall as an 
ordinary British sightseer, and the house- 
keeper took me to look at a portrait of 
Olive Vanthorne seventeen years ago.' 

* That's the likeness of the lovely girl 
he has in his study ? ' 

* Yes,' she laughed ; * and even after 
hearing one story from him, and now 
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hearing it from me, you've never asso- 
ciated me with that portrait till the present 
moment ; now have you, confess ? ' 
' Well. I hardly—' 

* You hardly like to tell the truth 
about the matter. I am changed indeed ! * 

* And so is Clement.' 

' Oh, he's altered terribly ! ' Mrs Nesbitt 
cried heartily. Then she added, * You 
and he are not a bit alike.' 

* When we were boys together we 
were thought to be so by some people.' 

' Boys together ! Why, Clement must 
be years and years older than you.' 

' I am his junior by a year only,' said 
Mr Arthur Lyne, blushing a little. He 
was an extremely good man, with very 
little of the thoroughly manly attribute of 
vanity about him. Still, it gave him 
agreeable sensations to hear an attractive 
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woman speak of him as * years and years 
younger-looking than his cousin.' 

Meanwhile Clement Lyne had fully 
committed himself in the eyes of all 
men to marry Miss Etherington. 

The lady was, as the rector had said 
of her, * quite young ; ' but somehow or 
other ' youthfulness ' was not what a 
sight of her or a knowledge of her 
suggested. She was, as Clement Lyne 
had said once, * quiet and unpretentious,* 
and she was these things to a really 
remarkable degree. In society she al- 
ways appeared to shrink from notice, 
and her gentle, retiring ways won her a 
good deal of approbation from people 
who thought her temptations to be arro- 
gant and assertive must be strong indeed. 

But the fact is the great heiress 
laboured under the mortifying convic- 
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tion that she was only of value in the 
world as the future owner of vast riches. 
She was keenly conscious of having no 
peculiar personal or mental merits, and 
she was always trying to picture the 
different kind of treatment she would 
receive from mankind and the world at 
large if she should suddenly have to pose 
as a pauper before them. She had, 
during the brief period which had elapsed 
since her ' coming out/ received several 
offers of marriage, and all these she had 
refused with promptitude and decision, 
firmly believing that it was her money 
and not herself that they wanted. 

But when Clement Lyne came in his 
prosaic, semi-paternal way, she found her- 
self strongly moved towards him. It was 
borne in upon her that here was an 
honest, sincere man, who really thought 
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that she could make him happy, and 
who valued that happiness more than he 
did her money-bags. In a plain, straight- 
forward way he asked her to be his wife, 
telling her that her fresh, unsullied, un- 
hackneyed youth was her greatest charm 
in his eyes, and frankly avowing that he 
knew himself to be too old to win any- 
thing like ardent love from her in return. 
But little Miss Etherington, though she 
answered him very quietly and undemon- 
stratively, felt that she was quite pre- 
pared to give him all this, which he said 
he could never expect. 

She had grown to have such a nervous 
dread of being married for her money, 
that the sight of his genuine indifference 
to the settlements was a source of pro- 
found satisfaction to her. For himself, 
he had quite enough, and for the rest 
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* tie it up tightly on herself and her 
children/ he said to his future father-in- 
law, who obeyed him to the letter. 

He came back one evening to dine 
with his cousin, Arthur, after having 
spent several hours with his quiet little 
betrothed and her parents, settling- some 
of the arrangements that had to be made 
for their wedding - day, and the gentle 
timidity of her character had never been 
so apparent to him before. 

* She's as restful as twilight,' he said to 
his cousin. ' I feel that she will make 
my life a very peaceful and happy one ; 
in fact, she's exactly the sort of woman 
that's best suited to me ; time was when 
I thought very differently,' and he smiled 
at a recollection of brilliant, vivacious 
Olive Vanthorne. 

Here was the opportunity which the 
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rector almost persuaded himself he had 
been waiting for, for several days. 

' Do you think you would like to know 
Mrs Nesbitt?' he asked rather con- 
strainedly, leaning over the arm of his 
chair, and playing with his dog as he 
spoke, so that the expression of his face 
was concealed from his cousin. 

* Who, I ? Yes, I don't care about it ; 
but if you'll introduce me. By the way, 
Arthur, isn't this rather a sudden change ? 
The lady and you haven't been on visiting 
terms, have you ? ' 

* No ; but she sent for me the other day 
to do her a trifling favour ; and in the 
course of conversation she said she would 
like to see you ; in fact, I promised to take 
you there. What do you say to calling 
this evening?' 

' Rather late, isn't it, for a stranger to call V 
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* I don't think you'll find she'll treat 
you as a stranger,' Arthur Lyne said in 
some embarrassment. He had made no 
promise to Mrs Nesbitt not to reveal her 
to his cousin, and yet he could not bring 
himself to do it. He staved oflf what he 
thought an evil discovery till the last 
moment, and altogether felt strangely 
averse to playing the part of medium 
which Mrs Nesbitt had assigned 
him. 

By-and-by they strolled down through 
the village to Mrs Nesbitt's door, Clement 
all the while expatiating on the twilight 
charm which there was about his bride- 
elect, and Arthur praying fervently that 
no cloud might arise out of to-night's 
meeting to obliterate that twilight charm. 

'Why couldn't she have let well alone 
till he was safely married } ' the rector 
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thought, and he felt aggrieved with Mrs 
Nesbitt for her want of patience, 

The blind was up and the window was 
open when they went into the little sitting- 
room. But a lamp stood on a small table, 
and full in the light of this lamp Mrs 
Nesbitt was seated, with a couple of young- 
girls on low stools at her feet. 

What the two gentlemen saw was a 
very winsome woman, distinctly * no longer 
young,' Clement Lyne thought. *A fair 
presence to have in a house,' thought his 
cousin. 

She had not expected to see them this 
evening, and her newly-arrived and much- 
grown young daughters were engrossing all 
her mind and thoughts. In her anxiety 
to show her children to him, Mrs Nesbitt 
quite forgot that her former lover was 
utterly unprepared to meet her. 
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* rm so glad to see you again, Clement/ 
she said, rising up and stretching out a 
hand in hearty greeting over the bright 
heads of her children ; * so glad to see you, 
especially to-night. My little girls came 
home yesterday, and I want you to know 
them.' 

He took the hand she held out to him, 
and gazed into her face in staggered 
amazement. Something in the fair face, 
something in the sudden bright sparkle 
of the blue eyes, something in the sweet 
influence of the voice, recalled ' someone ' 
to him. But who that ' someone ' was he 
could not determine immediately. 

She realised that he had utterly for- 
gotten her, in an instant, and did not feel 
offended, or even hurt. One little bit of 
effect she could not resist attempting. 

' Get up, Olive,' she said to the elder of 
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the two young girls at her feet ; * perhaps 
you will recall me to Mr Lyne's recollec- 
tion more successfully than I have been 
able to do it myself.' 

Then, as the young girl sprang laugh- 
ingly to her feet and confronted him, Time 
seemed to have stood still ; little twilight 
Miss Etherington was forgotten, and he 
thought he was looking on his own old 
love again. 

As the days went by, the two who had 
been so much to one another once, and 
who had so utterly outgrown all softer 
feeling for one another now, found the 
renewal of their intercourse a very pleasant 
thing. 

The squire came to the widow's house 
constantly, always accompanied by his 
cousin, the rector, who soon ceased to 
feel anxious as to the result, as far as 
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Mrs Nesbitt was concerned. The engaged 
man was able to face the widow — his own 
old love — and feel conscience free ; and 
she in her turn merely marvelled at her- 
self for having so thoroughly outgrown 
the passion and romance of her youth. 
But how about Olive, the younger ? 

■ 

Now that she saw him daily, Mrs 
Nesbitt was fain to confess that she had 
done Clement Lyne injustice in looking 
upon him as a mere massive, uninteresting, 
commonplace little man. He had nothing 
Apollo-like about him, but he had that 
perfect bearing, that thoroughbred, ex- 
quisitely-balanced manner which runs the 
Apollos hard. No wonder that, young as 
she was, little Miss Etherington had been 
taken by such a man ! 

Perhaps Mrs Nesbitt would have thought 
more about little Miss Etherington's pub- 
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licly-proclaimed rights, and have been a 
little more observant of her old lover, if 
all this time his cousin had not been 
engrossing so much of her attention. As 
it was, with soft, half-shamed blushes, she 
was obliged to confess to herself that 
she was going through the same phase 
of feeling now for Arthur which she had 
once long ago gone through for Clement, 
and she felt thankful indeed that, before 
they had met, Clement had bound himself 
to little Miss Etherington. 

' It will end in your going to the 
rectory, I see that,' her eldest daughter 
said to her laughingly one day, when Mr 
Lyne had been spending a couple of 
hours, on the weakest pretences, in their 
sitting-room ; and this speech was another 
revelation to Mrs Nesbitt. Her daughter 
had reached the age when the idea of 
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matrimony for themselves or others be- 
comes familiar to the mind. 

' You child ! don't talk of things you 
don't understand. Mr Lyne is a very 
good friend of mine — ' 

' Don't I understand } ' Olive interrupted. 
* In your wisdom, mother dear, don't over- 
look the fact that you are a very much 
more attractive woman than can be found 
in all the region round. Clement Lyne 
has told me that over and over again. 
How nice he is, mother — so fond of you 
too ! He says to see me growing more 
like what you were every day is the 
greatest pleasure he has in life.' 

' " Clement " Lyne ! The greatest 
pleasure he has is to see you growing 
more like me! My dear child, let me 
collect my startled senses, and tell you 
that you mustn't speak of a man old 
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enough to be your father' — she shivered 
a little as she said it — *by his Christian 
name. Like him and revere him as much 
as you like, but please — please, my Olive, 
don't take up the tone of the day, and 
speak in a free-and-easy, jaunty kind of 
way of a man so much your senior — a 
man, too, who is shortly to be married/ 

Olive's impressionable soul was quick to 
mark a change of feeling on her face. 

' Mother, mother dear, you don't think 
him so very old, do you "f and I'm not 
quite sure that he is going to be married 
to Miss Etherington, after all. They're 
both beginning to feel that they've made 
a mistake. People do sometimes in love 
affairs, you know, mother. There's an 
amount of simpleness about her that 
almost amounts to silliness, I should 
think, from what he says.' 
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' ril speak to him ; Til tell him he 
mustn't speak to the child about his 
future wife. Olive is so young that no 
mischief can have been done yet,' the 
mother thought. 

Then she reproached herself for having 
suffered that autumnal dream of hers to 
interfere with her strict supervision of her 
daughter. 

But when Mrs Nesbitt, acting under 
advice from the rector, did begin to 
mildly reprove and softly upbraid Cle- 
ment Lyne for having talked nonsense to 
her child, he astonished her by saying, — 

* It's the best sense I've talked for 
seventeen years. It has made Olive care 
for me, and Olive is too much like her 
mother not to have a heart worth win- 
ning and keeping. It's a strange end to 
our story that you should marry my 
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cousin, and that I should many your 
daughter ; but it is to be, Mrs NesbitL 
Don't pretend to try and kick against 
the pricks/ 

*And what about Miss Etherington ? ' 
she faltered. 

This sudden re - disposition of affairs 
though not exactly displeasing, was dis- 
tinctly startling to her. 

' Miss Ether ington is one of the best 
little creatures that ever lived. She will 
give me her hand and wish me God- 
speed in my wooing of Olive, as you will 
do presently.' 

A fine colour came into Mrs Nesbitt's 
face as he said this. For the world she 
would not have reminded him that he 
had spoken the same words about her- 
self to her mother long ago. Her deli- 
cacy was spared something in that he 
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evidently did not remember it. Her 
pride compelled her to say, — 

* Until you can come a free man, you 
mustn't see Olive, you mustn't come here. 
I shall reproach myself always with hav- 
ing brought sorrow upon Miss Ether- 
ington.' 

'Ah,' he said, with unintentional cruelty, 
' your daughter is so like what you were, 
how could I fail to love her ? Wish me 
well with her; rely on me. Miss Ether- 
ington will not even feel greatly disap- 
pointed ; she doesn't feel anything deeply. 
Hers is a very sweet, but not at all an 
intense nature. Let me see Olive to-day ; 
let me plead my cause with her.' 

* Not till you can plead it as a free 
man,' the mother said decidedly. * Olive 
is too precious to me to let her be lightly 
won — as I was^ When you come as a 
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free man to ask for my child, I will give 
her to you, if she is willing. Meanwhile, 
act as a man should. Let there be no 
go-betweens. See Miss Etherington ; 
let no messages pass between you and 
her. A man is false to his manhood 
who lets any human being intervene 
between himself and the woman he 
loves.' 

That was the only reproach she ever 
spoke to him, the only rebuke she ever 
gave him for his having inertly allowed 
her to slip out of his life. 

* But I don't love Miss Etherington in 
that way,' he explained ,• and then again 
he pleaded warmly for a few minutes with 
Olive. * Let me be sure of her,' he asked. 

* No, indeed,' she answered ; * that you 
shall never be till she stands at the altar 
with you. Oh, you are weak ! You let 
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the women you love and the women who 
love you slide with equal facility/ 

* If Olive ever slides from me it will 
kill me/ he said passionately. 

* ' Have the courage to say that to Mis& 
Etherington. If you have the courage 
to do that, I shall not fear to trust Olive 
to you. Child as she is, she will admire 
your pluck.' 

* Child as she is, she is the one object 
in the world to me,' he said ; * and so I 
shall find the courage to tell Miss Ether- 
ington/ 

* Here comes your cousin,' the wido>v 
said, relapsing into a gentler mood. And 
while the rector talked to Mrs Nesbitt, 
Clement Lyne made his escape into the 
little garden behind the house, and ad- 
mired Olive's supple grace as she swung 
herself about in a hammock. 
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Little Miss Etherington had got her 
wedding - garments together, and quite 
banished that life-long delusion of hers 
about being married for her money. She 
had grown, since her engagement to 
Clement Lyne, to have a far higher 
opinion of herself than she had ever 
entertained before. 

He was so absolutely true and sincere 
in all his dealings, that it was impossible 
to doubt the flattering fact of his truth 
and sincerity in loving her for herself — 
not for that alluring bugbear, her money 
If such a man loved her for herself, why 
then she must indeed be well worth loving. 
So, without growing one whit less gentle, 
or one atom more pretentious, she grew 
into a more correct appreciation of her- 
self under the influence of Clement Lyne's 
truth, sincerity, and general superiority. 
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In the first days of the renewal of his 
acquaintance with Mrs Nesbitt, he had 
told his betrothed that in that lady he 
had found an old friend. But, prudently, 
he had not thought it necessary to add 
that the old friend and he had once been 
on the brink of marrying one another. 
It is always quite as well, perhaps, that 
men should keep these bygone incidents 
in the background, and no one can im- 
pugn Clement Lyne's truth and sincerity 
for doing so on this occasion. 

But when it revealed itself to him that 
Olive, the younger, was getting dearer 
to him than her mother had ever been 
— was getting dangerously dear, then, 
indeed, it behoved him either to confess 
the painful truth to little Miss Ethering- 
ton, or to cease seeing Olive. 

He did neither. 
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At last, when more than a week had 
passed without his either writing to or 
seeing Miss Etherington, there came a 
letter from her which compelled him to 
be honest at last, and definite. 

Without her having told him so, he 
knew very well that Olive Nesbitt, the 
daughter of his first love, had given all 
her gracious young heart to him, and 
the gift was too precious to him for him to 
throw it away. So when little Miss Ether- 
ington wrote in her confiding simplicity — 

* I wish you would come over to dine 
to-night. As we are to be married so 
soon, my mother thinks we ought to 
settle definitely where we will go for our 
trip. Besides, dear Clement, I want to 
make my wedding-present to you before 
we are married.' 
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In spite of his heart's desire being 
given him about Olive, Clement Lyne 
was a very miserable man as he drove 
over to Holmlea that day. In spite of 
what may appear like fickleness, he was a 
very kind-hearted man, and he did dread 
the moment when Miss Etherington's dove- 
like eyes should be opened to the truth. 

She was walking about on the lawn 
with her mother when he arrived, and 
as he went tdwards them, she came for- 
ward with the shy, trusting manner that 
he had found so infinitely touching at 
first. When she held up her face for 
him to kiss her, he was sorely tempted 
to do it, and defer the disagreeable dis- 
closure. But he thought of Olive, and 
refrained, and Miss Etherington drew 
back, feeling rebuffed and repelled, and 
strangely hurt 
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* I will leave you in peace/ Mrs Ether- 
ington said, smiling ; ' don't shut your 
ears to the dinner-bell, please.' 

Then she went in, and the moment 
was come. 

* I have a sorrowful confession to make/ 
he began. She looked at him wistfully, 
but said nothing, and he had to go on. 
' I have to ask you to release me from 
my promise. You deserve the best love 
of a man's heart. The best love of mine 
is given to a girl whom I have only 
known since I asked you to be my wife. 
Forgive me.' 

She put her hand out, and laid it on 
his. 

* Go to her, my friend,' she said softly ; 
* it must have been hard for you to tell 
me. You shall not see my father and 
mother yet. When you come back to 
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Horrafield with your wife they shall come 
with me to see her, and the wedding 
present I have shall be given to her — 
not to you.' 

Then she said good-bye to him, and 
went in, and he got himself away from 
Holmlea, feeling out of joint with himself. 

When some time after he brought his 
wife home, he found that the Ethering- 
tons had gone abroad, but little Miss 
Etherington had left her wedding present 
for Olive. 

It was a fine estate, that marched with 
The Hall property, which Miss Ethering- 
ton had bought to give him when she 
was his bride-elect. 

Mrs Nesbitt remains in Horrafield, and 
the rectory is not likely to laclc a mistress 
long. 

THE END. 
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HEN Mr Harbelton came into 
possession of Laneham Grange 
his general acquaintances aver- 
red that he would at once be foolish enough 
to aspire to enter the ranks of the squire- 
archy, and would no more be contented to 
rank with the farmers and yeomen as he 
had hitherto done. Prophetically they 
pitied him, for the consequences of the 
ambitious, fatuous folly which, as it turned 
out, he never committed. He merely 
moved from the big manor farmhouse 
which he had rented, into the pretty KttPe 
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Grange, which was his own by inherit- 
ance. And he went on living precisely 
in the same manner as he had lived pre- 
viously with his wife and his only child 
Kate. 

Laneham generally — a delightful little 
town-village in the heart of Norfolk — was 
well contented that he should do this, for 
he lived liberally, and gave, as became a 

resident, thfe best part of his custom to 
the place. But there were critically- 
minded individuals in Laneham, who first 
carped at what they imagined and feared 
the Harbeltons would do, and then carped 
still more severely at them not doing it. 

Mr Harbelton was at this date a man 
of fifty, with a pleasant, agreeable wife, 
ten years his junior, and a daughter about 
twenty. A daughter whose good looks, 
good temper, and vivacity made her the 
light of their home, and the idol of her 
parents; and it may as well be added at 
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once that these same attributes and quali- 
ties made her the darkest element in the 
village, the favourite theme for condem- 
nation, and the secretly most dreaded 
rival of her friend — the Vicar s daughter. 

With the Vicar himself, Mr Poynter, 
this story has nothing to do. All that 
need be said of him is that he was a 
good man, an exemplary husband and 
father, and a capital crammer. For the 
last twenty years he had prepared young 
men for the army and the church, and 
the knowledge he stuffed into them he 
prepared so admirably, that it almost 
invariably unrolled itself successfully at 
examinations. 

As for his parish, he knew its devices 
to be harmless, and left it to them un- 
hampered by interference of any kind on 
his part. During the winter he secluded 
himself greatly in his study, because he 
suffered from bronchitis. During the 
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summer he did the same thing, because 
he suffered greatly from hay fever. But 
his invalidism never made him tiresome 
to his wife and family. Indeed he was 
so untroublesome that they would as soon 
have him ill as well. It is your exacting 
patient who gets the most passionate 
prayers offered up for his recovery in the 
majority of instances. 

He had six daughters, and the youngest 
of these was two or three years the junior 
of Kate Harbelton. Girls of average 
intelligence, average amiability, and aver- 
age good looks ; a little inclined, perhaps, 
to be podgy and pompous, but often mak- 
ing laudable efforts to keep both these 
tendencies down. The one exception to 
the inclination towards these things was 
in the person of Celia, a slender, high- 
spirited girl, with sharp, aquiline features, 
bright light hair, and brighter blue eyes. 
She was the third daughter, was univers- 
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ally admitted to have superior claims to 
her sisters, and was regarded by them 
with a mixture of envy, pride, and hope, 
as being the one likely to marry first and 
well, and then to give them 'chances in 
another country/ 

With Kate Harbelton they had been 
intimate all her life, but they didn't love 
her the better for this, when she crossed 
from the brook to the river, and from 
being a romping, wild, merely passable- 
looking child, stood revealed before them 
a graceful, bewitching, pretty girL The 
one consolation left to them when they 
witnessed this transformation was to say 
that ' Kate's complexion was not to be 
compared to Celia's/ and to trust that 
she would 'give up her flighty, frivolous, 
fast ways of being intimate with all the 
young men in the neighbourhood.' 

The fact is, Kate was a flirt. A fas- 
cinating, winning, kind-hearted, fearless* 
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natured girl, with an inborn passionate de- 
sire to please in her. Her attractive ways 
and tender interest, and intense sympathy 
and flattering habit of always seeming to 
like the man who was with her at the 
moment, were not displayed for the pur- 
pose of luring that man into an offer of 
holy matrimony ! But they were dis- 
played with a view of making him like 
her, and think about her, and show that 
he desired to please her. 

She had continued this course with 
unvarying success for two or three years, 
turning friends into lovers, and back again 
into friends, in a way to which men were 
very lenient, but that won no sort of 
toleration or sympathy from the Misses 
Poynter. As for her father and mother, 
they attached no sort of meaning to 
any of Kate's performances, beyond the 
simplest. She was their hazel - eyed, 
frank, guileless child still, just as she 
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had been in her short frock and trousers 
days, when she would gladly give a kiss 
to any of her father's best-looking gentle- 
men friends, as the price of a ride on 
their horses. 

This love of riding was as strong in 
Kate as her love of being liked ; and 
here again she unintentionally overtopped 
the Poynters, who were not fitted either 
by nature or art to shine in the saddle. 
Kate rode with courage and skill, and 
with such a luxuriant sense of enjoyment, 
that young men who were far gone felt 
that it was a poem to look at her when 
mounted on her mare * Pleasure.' She 
came, an embodiment of it, to the meets 
with her father ; for the days of her 
giving a kiss for a ride ended with her 
childhood, and * Pleasure ' became her 
own on her sixteenth birthday. 

The junior partner in one of the 
soundest and most prosperous banks in 
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Norwich, Mr Alan Harvey, had been 
one of Kate's intimate friends from the 
days when she, a little girl of ten, would 
hug him heartily in return for the loan 
of a little cob, who often carried her to 
the hunting-field. And he for one deeply 
regretted the arrival of the mare * Pleasure,' 
and Kate's assumption of the reserve of a 
grown-up girl Unwittingly he had been 
in love with the bonnie Kate all these 
years, and he went deeper into that hope- 
less business from the moment she held 
him off with her firm, delicate little hand, 
and clear, stedfast eyes. 

His means were good, his position and 
character unexceptionable, and as the next 
three or four years passed over their 
heads, the mother of the girl grew to 
feel that Alan would be a husband for 
her child, to whom she might be well 
entrusted But an indescribable sense of 
something alwa)'s held Alan back from 
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asking for her. And he knew that the 
something was on Kate's side, not on 
his. 

He had been one of Mr Poynter's 
pupils, and from the lips of the Misses, 
Poynter he had been wont to hear the 
most candid opinions concerning Kate. 
They never shielded her from his pos- 
sible jealousy ; but, in spite of everything, 
he grew more and more desperately de- 
sirous of being with her, and more and 
more selfishly averse to seeing the man- 
ner that was so bewitching to himself 
displayed towards any of his male fellow- 
creatures. 

One night he had been dancing with 
her more than half the time at an archery- 
ball, to the scandal of all the girls in the 
room with whom he had not danced, and 
Kate had been very encouraging. She 
did like him very much — in fact, liked 
him so much that the sense of his love for 
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her was quite gratifying to her. How 
nice it would be, she felt, if he would 
go on like this ; always trying to meet 
her eyes, and make her understand what 
his own expressed ; always trying to hold« 
her hand longer than common sense, to 
say nothing of common custom, warranted ; 
always trying to get the place next to her, 
to the exclusion of other men. Yet doing 
these things in a cool, unsentimental 
way that saved them from being ridi- 
culous. 

She did like him very much indeed. 
It was more than pleasant, it was posi- 
tively delicious, to her this evening to 
feel and exercise the power she had to 
keep him aloof from every other girl 
in the room. Not that she exercised 
this power meanly or selfishly ; on the 
contrary, she handed him over twice or 
thrice to Celia Poynter, who took him, 
and hated Kate for so ceding him. But 
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It was pleasant to Kate to feel she had 
the power. 

The night, the music, the sense of 
sway — all these things appealed to the 
holiday part of her nature, and made her 
thoroughly happy ; and whenever Kate 
was thoroughly happy, she was a little 
more bewitching than at other times. 
So now, when Alan drew her out from 
the ballroom on to the moon-lighted, 
June -scented archery - ground, Kate, in 
her confidingness, and evidently intense 
delight in his companionship, became 
more entrancing to him than ever. 

Moreover she waltzed to perfection, 
and she had been waltzing with him half 
the evening. 

It was no new thing to Kate for him 
to hold her hand a very tight prisoner on 
his arm ; it was no new thing to feel the 
hand that held hers thrill ; it was no new 
thing to know that he loved and was 
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jealous of her. But it was a new thing 
for her to feel that, in a few minutes, some 
decisive words would be spoken between 
them. 

* Kate, my darling/ he said, as they got 
themselves clear of the groups who were 
scattered about under the verandah, ' I 
wish I could be as sure of you as I am 
of myself. Little Kate, what do you 
mean by looking as if earth held no 
higher happiness for you when that fel- 
low Morseley comes up and talks to you 
with his confounded languid air ? ' 

* I suppose I mean that it doesn't hold 
any much higher form of happiness for 
me for the moment,' she laughed. * And 
he isn't languid a bit, Alan ; he rides as 
well as you do nearly, and he dances my 
step, and can amuse me for half-an-hour 
splendidly ; isn't he handsome ? ' 

' I suppose he is,' Alan replied shortly. 
He could well afford to be generous, for 
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he was a fine fellow, well set-up, and 
clever looking. But he knew he had 
not the air or the perfecdy handsome 
physique of the objectionable Morse- 
ley, who was likewise possessed of 
the additional attractions of novelty, 
and the prefix of Honourable to his 
name. 

If it was bitter this evening to Alan 
Harvey to witness Kate's delight in Mr 
Morseley's attentions, it was doubly bitter 
to the Poynter girls to see Mr Morseley 
offer them ; for he was, in a measure, their 
property. He had come down to read 
with their father for a few months, in order 
that he might be shoved through an 
examination as a preliminary to his getting 
a splendid appointment which would re- 
lieve his brother, the Earl of Newshire, 
from the onus of his maintenance. And 
he had been advised by his mother, the 
Dowager, to go to Mr Poynter' s, because 
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the daughters of that house were, her 
ladyship knew, unattractive. 

Little her ladyship the Dowager recked 
of the close proximity of that dangerous 
young rock, Kate Harbelton ! 

He had been many days at Laneham 
before he had been able to effect an intro- 
duction to Kate. The Poynters had, in 
answer to his inquiries, spoken of the 
Harbeltons as * well-conducted, highly re- 
spectable people, who were rather to be 
pitied for having such a frivolous daughter 
as Kate.' That young person, they further 
kindly added, having striven — ' Oh, with 
really shocking boldness, you know ; only, 
poor child ! she doesn't know any better ' 
— to entangle every marriageable man in 
the neighbourhood, was now trying her 
hardest to catch Mr Alan Harvey the 
banker. 

*And perhaps if Celia was out of the 
way she would succeed,' the other five 
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sisters chorused nobly. Then they hinted 
they were very much afraid Kate would 
never succeed while Celia was free. 

To all these hints Mr Morseley listened 
with well-bred courtesy and attention ; but 
they did not make half the impression 
upon him that Kate's debonair fascina- 
tions had made. Finding all his attempts 
to get to know her through the vicarage 
girls futile, he began negotiations with 
Mr Harbelton concerning the purchase 
of a horse, and boldly got himself inside 
the Grange walls in that way. 

But he had only seen Kate once to 
speak to before this night at the archery 
ball. 

He was an attractive man, a proficient 
in the fine art of pleasing, and as desirous 
of doing so as Kate herself. It was his 
nature as well as hers to put himself in the 
best light before every one whom he re- 
garded at all, and he did regard prett)', 
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fascinating girls very warmly indeed. This 
had been the habit of his life; and con- 
tinued now to be his habit, though he was 
engaged in a sort of probationary way to 
the daughter of a millionaire cotton-lord. 
He quite intended to fulfil his matrimonial 
engagement, and become a very good hus- 
band But in the meantime, here was 
Kate Harbelton ! 

* I can't stand the sight of you when 
youVe dancing with him or talking to him/ 
Alan went on impatiently — and as he 
hadn't actually proposed to Kate, this was 
unreasonable. 'All the time I can see 
that he's too well pleased already, and that 
you're doing your best to please more.' 

* Now, Alan, that's not generous,' Kate 
cried in her most candid style. 'You've 
often told me that you like to see anything 
well done. Tm sure I do. When you 
field better than another, or take a bigger 
jump, or a higher leap, or " comer " the 
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field, I'm delighted, and I like everyoine 
to appreciate what youVe done. Why 
can't you take an equally impartial interest 
in my poor little exploits ? Why can't 
you be glad when you see that I satisfy 
another man's taste as perfectly as I do 
yours ? ' 

* Well, by Jove ! Are you in earnest in 
asking me this ? ' 

' Of course I am. I want you to be 
now what you generally are, sympathetic 
with my endeavours, and anxious for me 
to win. I think Mr Morseley came down 
here with the idea that all the girls were 
rather crude and uninteresting. Now he 
doesn't find me either one or the other, 
and you ought to be pleased.' 

* I don't think I shall manage to ex- 
tract much pleasure from that considera- 
tion,' he said bitterly; and then he added, , 
* I wouldn't care so much if I thought it I 
was as evanescent a glamour as you 
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suggest it is ; if I felt sure you'd come 
back to me in the end — ' 

* Miss Harbelton, this is our waltz/ Mr 
Morseley interrupted, coming up to them 
leisurely, and managing utterly to overlook 
Alan, and see only Kate. And Kate, 
loving Alan in her heart at the moment, 
and really longing to hear what he had to 
say further, went off with Mr Morseley, 
and gave Mr Morseley to understand 
that she was quite delighted to do so. 

* That's an old friend of yours, I pre- 
sume ? ' Morseley remarked as they swung 
round to the first bars of the last waltz. 

' Don't speak of him as a piece of furniture 
— he's an old friend of mine,' Kate replied. 

* Happy fellow,' Morseley muttered, 
quite in time with the music, ' happy 
fellow, he's an " old " friend, and you're 
not tired of him ! I had an idea you tired 
of most things,' 

' When you know me better you'll soon 
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rid yourself of that idea,' Kate said eagerly. 
It was a way she had to infuse an element 
of eagerness into the discussion of many 
subjects about which she did not feel 
eager at all. 

' Let me know you better/ he replied, 
with a corresponding air. ^ Only give me 
the opportunity, and see bow I will avail 
myself of it.' 

* Our lines are not cast in the same 
places/ Kate laughed. * Tm afraid it 
would be too transparent if I developed a 
desire to become a pupil of Mr Poynter's.' 

' Rather let me become your pupil,' he 
whispered ; ' there are one or two points 
on which I have received instruction from 
you to-night.' 

' They are ? ' Kate questioned. 

' They are such tender points that I 
can't bring myself to speak of them in^ 
these halls of dazzling light ; come out on 
the lawns ? ' 
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Kate hesitated for a few moments. She 

knew that Alan was watching her, she 

knew that to go out into the semi-solitude 

of the moon-lighted lawn would be to 
savagely annoy him. She had no desire 
to do this latter thing. Nevertheless she 
went. 

* Now shall I tell you one of the lessons 
I've learnt from you ? ' Mr Morseley asked 
in his lowest tones, as they strolled along. 
' You've taught me to feel that my strength 
is weakness.' 

' What was your strength ? ' Kate asked 
prosaically. 

' I was vain enough to imagine that I 
could resist you ! I thought that I could 
enjoy your society to just exactly the 
degree that was pleasant and safe, and 
I find I'm mistaken.' 

* Have I become unpleasant ?' Kate mur- 
mured. For the life of her she could not 
restrain the impulse ; she had to go on 
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with this gay fooling, for just this one 
evening. 

* No ; but youVe become unsafe, for a 
man who dare not say more than I dare, 
to hold sweet communion with,' Mr 
Morseley said hotly, and to his credit be 
it told, that the claims of the millionaire 
cotton-lord's daughter were in danger as 
he spoke. 

* I'm sorry for that,' said Kate softly, — 
the tenderness in her tones was the result 
of some tender misgivings she was having 
concerning Alan at the moment, but this 
Mr Morseley did not know, — * I'm very, 
very sorry for that ; but if you like, I'll say 
good-bye to you at once, and never speak 
to you again.' 

' I can't bring myself to commit my 
heart's suicide in that way, though it would 
be prudent to do it No, Miss Harbelton, 
your offer is magnanimous to a degree, 
but ril be rash and reject it. Don't let 
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me down just yet; give me a few more 
days of life.' 

' All right,' Kate laughed, * I am sure you 
never met with a more acquiescent person 
than I am. I am ready to keep on your 
acquaintance, or relinquish it with equal 
amiability, just as you please.' 

* YouVe a great deal too ready to re- 
linquish it,' he grumbled. 

' Now, wouldn't you detest me if I stuck 
to you like a burr ? ' 

* By Jove, no ! ' he cried heartily ; * if I 
thought you would stick, I'd — ' 

* Do what ? ' she asked indifferently as 
he paused, and her indifference saved him 
from being false to the cotton-lord's 
daughter. 

* Be a rasher fool than I've been al- 
ready,' he said. And then a vivid vision 
of Alan presented itself to Kate, and she 
suggested a return to the ballroom. 

'We all thought that you and Mr 
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Morseley had been spirited away by the 
pixies,' Celia Poynter said, meeting them 
with her most buoyant air of raillery, as 
they entered. * Has anything happened ? 
We all know that even you, Kate, would 
not have stayed away so long of your own 
free choice. Were you faint or anything?' 

* No, I wasn't faint or anything, and 
I stayed out there quite of my own free 
choice, thank you, Celia,' Kate said 
naively. But all the time her heart was 
misgiving her, for Alan was looking 
black. 

Presently he came, to her, disposed to 
be bitter at first, but relenting quickly 
under the influence of her cleverly shown 
real anxiety to please him. 

*You shouldn't have gone out with 
that man, Kate,' he began ; * you're 
awfully thoughtless, for you set tongues 
wagging about you that won't be stopped 
easily.' 
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* Then you have helped me to do it, for 
1 have been out on the lawn with you 
also to-night.* 

* I — I am different/ 
*Are you?' 

'Well, I will be from this minute. 
Promise to be my wife, Kate? My 
darling, I believe you love me, and if 
you promise to be my wife, I believe you 
will never again drive me mad with 
jealousy.' 

Kate promised. 

Kate promised readily ; in the first 
place because it was delightful to feel 
that he loved her and wanted to have 
her for his very own, and in the second 
place because it was delightful to hear 
that if she did so promise he would never 
be jealous again. For jealousy, though 
a fine tribute, is apt to become tedious to 
the object of it. 

* Dear Alan,' she murmured, ' I am very 
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happy, and now we'll be true, sensible 
"engaged people," won't we? and you'll 
dance with Celia and put her into a 
good temper, won't you ? ' 

Yes, he was so happy in the knowledge 
that the queen of his soul stood pledged 
to him now, that he would have danced 
with Celia or with an ourang-outang at 
her (the queen of his soul's) bidding. 
He was less happy though presently, 
when, in the pause of a waltz with Celia, 
he saw Kate gliding round in Mr 
Morseley's arms. 

'Your father tells me the little brown 
horse is a capital jumper,' Mr Morseley 
was saying. * I know you do a little 
private steeplechasing ; will you give me 
the benefit of your experience, and take 
me round over some of your fences ? ' 

*That I will,' Kate said heartily, 
* Pleasure will show the brown horse and 
you the way any day you like.' 
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* Shall we say to-morrow ? If Pleasure 
shows me the way to break my neck, 
perhaps it will be a good thing.' 

* To - morrow at twelve. My father 
will be free at twelve, and he will go 
with us, and see that Pleasure and I 
don't lead you into mischief/ Kate panted 
out. Then the waltz came to an end, 
and again Kate found herself on the cool 
lawn with Mr Morseley. 

* I could die for you, and I can't even 
live for you,' he muttered as, after five 
bewildering minutes of mingled banter 
and pathos, Kate left him to rejoin her 
mother. 

Alan Harvey went home with them 
that night, and asked Mr Harbelton 
straightforwardly for his daughter before 
he slept. And there was much satisfac- 
tion in the house, for Alan was well re- 
garded in it. 

The next morning after breakfast, 
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Alan had to hurry into Norwich, but 
before he went he said to Kate, — 

* Youll let our engagement be known 
at once, and you'll see as little as possible 
of that fellow Morseley, won't you, Kate ? ' 

' As little as possible,' she replied ; 
and, seeing that he looked displeased 
at this, she did not think it worth while 
to displease him more by telling him 
that she had arranged to ride with Mr 
Morseley at twelve. 

Alan went into Norwich to work, and 
thought all the time that he was working 
for Kate. He didn't want to do anything 
in indecent haste, but he did manage 
to let the house know in the course of 
an hour or two that he was engaged to 
Kate Harbelton. And his choice met 
with cordial and hearty approbation ; 
everyone liked Kate, most men, indeed, 
liked her too well for Celia's comfort. 
The congratulations he met with from 
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men were evidently sincere, and Alan 
was well pleased. He only hoped that 
his mother and sisters would be like- 
minded to his men friends. 

Meanwhile Kate, mounted on Pleasure, 
and accompanied by her father and Mr 
Morseley, was having a spin along Lane- 
ham Common, and the Misses Poynter 
were bemoaning the impropriety of the 
circumstance. 

They were, of course, ignorant of the 
fact of Kate s engagement to Alan 
Harvey, but intuition told them that 
matters had gone to such lengths be- 
tween Alan and Kate as would justify 
the former's resenting anything that 
looked like flirtation on Kates part; 
and in an access of honesty they 
resolved that he should not be left in 
the dark about this misdemeanour of 
hers in riding with Mr Morseley. 

So anxious were they indeed to put 
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the possibility of Mr Alan Harvey being 
hoodwinked out of the question, that 
they made it a business necessity to 
drive into Norwich and do some shop- 
ping, and managed to be passing the 
bank just as he came out of it in the 
afternoon ! 

'You're not at all the worse for the 
fatigues of last night, I see,* he said ; and 
Celia replied, — 

* I ndeed, no ; I was up at seven this 
morning, gardening. Kate ' Harbelton 
isn't a bit tired either; she and Mr 
Morseley were out riding by twelve/ 

It was like a blow on the head to 
him ; worse than that, it was a blow in 
the heart. He almost staggered, and his 
face turned white. 

* I trust she enjoyed her ride,* he said 
coldly, and Celia answered promptly, — 

*0h, there's no doubt of that; she 
was beaming with happiness as she rode 
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home. Mr Morseley is a very agreeable 
man, — not my style, but still agreeable ; 
and evidently Kate finds him that and 
more. I hope we shall have a wed- 
ding soon at Laneham to enliven us, — 
don't you ? ' 

* I don't think I have any hopes on the 
subject,' he said grimly. Then he raised 
his hat and left them, rather to their dis- 
appointment, for they had hoped that in 
the revolution of feeling caused by Kate's 
conduct he would have rebounded towards 
Celia. 

For the remainder of that day he was 
angry, jealous, and miserable. But in 
the watches of the night cooler reflection 
came to his aid, and he brought himself 
to take a more tolerant view of Kate's 
indiscretion. Still he resolved to ride 
out to Laneham early in the day, and 
give his lady-love to understand that she 
must for the future eschew the pleasure 
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of Mr Morseley's society in the free 
and fetterless way in which she had been 
enjoying it. He would neither upbraid 
nor scold her ; but would simply point 
out to her that his claims were para- 
mount, and that he deemed those claims 
trifled with by an indulgence of anything 
like intimacy with another man. In fact, 
he determined to reign, and reign alone, 
and always give the law to Kate. But 
. at the same time he assured himself that 
he was not in the least annoyed with 
her on account of yesterday's escapade. 

But yesterday's escapade had brought 
about a state of things in Mr Morseley's 
mind, of which, fortunately for himself, 
poor Alan was quite ignorant. Kate, 
in her joyous abandonment to the pleas- 
ure the ride over the wild common and 

the jumps over some stiff fences had 
given her, had been fatally attractive. 
Mr Morseley had forgotten prudence and 
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the cotton-lord's daughter, and had taken 
advantage of a burst ahead of Mr Har- 
belton to ask Kate to marry him. 

And Kate had not said * No.' By 
this it must not be understood that she 
had said 'Yes;' but she had found her- 
self unable to utter a decided negative. 
He did look so nice while he pleaded 
for her love. He didn't demand it as 
Alan had done, but pleaded most captiv- 
atingly. It was too hard a trial for 
the born flirt to say * No,' and give him 
up at once. 

So she said, — *You don't know how 
foolish you are to wish that; let us go 
on as we are, and please, please don't 
force a climax and upset everything.' 

* If *' going on as we are" means that I 
may be with you every hour of the day, 
I'll obey you,' he said, recovering his 
head a little, and remembering the cotton- 
lord's daughter's fortune. 
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Mil not promise that/ Kate said, 
remembering Alan. Then she added 
encouragingly, — *As we shall be living 
near each other for a few months at least, 
we're sure to see a good deal of each 
other, you know, and we will always be 
good friends, won't we ? ' 

* Friendship won't satisfy me, I warn 
you,' he said in a burst of incautiousness. 

* You're very rash ; think how little you 
know of me.' 

* I know enough to know that I love 
you, and to make me ready to risk every 
thing.' 

* Here comes my father,' she cried ; 
and so she staved off giving a decisive 
answer. 

He was very much in love with her. 
It was a genuine feeling, unconsidered, 
rash, impulsive, foolish, but still genuine. 
It fretted him, and made him the more 
desirous of carrying his point, that she 
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should hold him off and leave him in 
uncertainty. He determined to bring her 
to the point the next day, and then go 
and make a clean breast of it to his 
mother. 

With this end in view, * Youll let me 
see you to-morrow, won't you ? ' he took 
an opportunity of asking ; and she nodded 
a blithe assent. 

* At what time ? ' 

* I shall be in the garden or . the green- 
houses all the morning.* 

'Then I shall be in the garden or 
the greenhouses with you/ he rejoined. 
And so Kate stood committed to carry 
on the flirtation. 

He was at the Grange early the fol- 
lowing day, following Kate about from 
flower-bed to potting-house with untir- 
ing zeal. And he was very lover-like 
in his assiduous attentions to her, so 
lover-like indeed that Mrs Harbelton, 
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watching the pair from her seat under 
the verandah, hoped Alan might never 
hear of this, and felt almost angry with 
her daughter for carrying her love of 
the present pleasure to such a dan- 
gerous pass. 

Presently they were in the green- 
house, where Kate, to do her justice, 
did make strenuous efforts to divert his 
mind from herself to the flowers. But 
he was not to be diverted. 

He got hold of her hand, kissing it 
between his sentences, and began ar- 
dendy entreating her to give him a more 
favourable answer than she had given 
him yesterday ; and Kate, foolish Kate, 
parleyed with him, and they neither of 
them saw Alan Harvey come in. 

He stood for a moment or two stunned 
by what he saw and heard, and then with 
a bitter, wrathful exclamation he turned 
to go. But Kale, with a cry, flew after 
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him, and stayed his going for an instant 
with her hand upon his arm. 

' Alan, won't you listen ? It is noth- 
ing, nothing! I love you, and you only. 
Won't you — can't you believe me and 
forgive me ? ' 

* No, Miss Harbelton,' he said sternly. 
Then without another word he went 
away, and Kate lost her true lover. 

Mr Morseley remained faithful to his 
engagement 



THF. END. 
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ER father, Commander Dun- 
donald Poppinger, had the 
gunboat Iris when his wife 
presented him with a little black-browed, 
dark-eyed daughter. So, against the 
dictates of her own taste, which would 
have led her to give some more appro- 
priate name to the olive-skinned, dark- 
eyed stranger, Mrs Poppinger acceded to 
her husband's request, and had the baby 
baptised ' Iris.' Time went on according 
to its well established custom, and little 
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Iris was succeeded by many other little 
Poppingers, whose names are not of the 
slightest consequence to this story. She 
grew from babyhood to childhood and 
on to young girlhood, in a semi-respect- 
able street, in a seaport town that was 
not even semi-respectable, when its sins 
of cruel immorality, dirt, drunkenness, 
and depravity are remembered against 
it. Nevertheless, in this town Iris grew 
up in flower-like purity and prettiness, 
though the latter was of the order of a 
tropical bloom rather than that of the 
delicate, religious-tinted, grey-blue iris, 
whose name she bore ; grew up to be 
a very refined, agreeable, and accom- 
plished addition to Badsmouth society, 
when her father, who had retired on the 
munificent sum allowed by a paternal 
Government to the sons who can neither 
work nor fight for it, was living in 
shabby gentility. He was an officer and 
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a gentlemah, and all his life he had 
associated with officers and gentlemen ; 
and, poor old man, it was a fact that 
he took much pride in his position, and 
took what he and his wife thought a 
'certain stand upon it' But what a 
puerile little stand it was ! He wouldn't 
visit the farmers and well-off tradespeople 
for fear of injuring his exaltedly, ill-paid 
position. And the gentle-people of Bads- 
mouth, even those 'brother' officers of 
his who were on full pay still, and so 
much better off than he, wouldn't visit 
him with any sort of gracious freedom, 
because they were afraid it would injure 
them with some intangible section of 
society, whom they denominated ' che 
best people.' 

Poor olive-skinned, dark-eyed Iris! 
If she had only been fair and blue-eyed 
it would all have been so much easier 
for her, for then ladies who loved the 
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artistic fitness of things (and there were 
even some such about Badsmouth) would 
have fraternised with her, and made 
life prettier and pleasanter to her. But 
as It was her colouring fought with her 
name. An * iris ' should be blue or 
golden. She was a mahogany - eyed 
girl, with a warm, olive-tinted skin. Her 
mother's relations spoke of her as * de- 
plorably dark,' for they were all of the 
whitey-brown order themselves, and de- 
spised poor Iris for her pronounced tints. 
What was to be done with her ? This 
was the hard problem that arose for 
them to solve as all the little Poppingers, 
her brothers and sisters, grew up. She 
was ahead of all the others in years, so 
it was supposed that she was ahead 
of them all in understanding also. 
Therefore all the family advisers — and 
they were many — decreed that * Iris 
should go out and **do something" 
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to maintain herself.' They made their 
suggestions freely, but their suggestions 
were indefinite. In a lower stratum of 
society the well-to-do advisers are will- 
ing to * name ' the vocations they think 
their impecunious relations should follow. 
Cook, housemaid, scullery-maid, or * gene- 
ral' they suggest. But in the case of 
Captain Dundonald Poppinger*s pet, no 
one liked to be the first to hint that 
Iris had need to be thankful if she could 
get the place of a nursery governess. 
So they only said airily that 'it would 
be well for her to think of doing some- 
thing, however humble, for herself before 
her father's death ' (an event which they 
sympathetically suggested might come off 
at any time) * obliged her to put her 
shoulder to the wheel.' 

Poor Iris! She faced the duty of 
putting her graceful shoulder to the 
wheel gallantly. That is, she avowed 
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her determination to go out and do 
her devoir In the cause of self-support 
unflinchingly, if only some one would be 
good enough to show her the way to go. 

As a matter of course everyone held 
back, shrugging their own mentally in- 
capable shoulders, and avowing that Iris 
Poppinger was sadly lacking in perse- 
verance — not to say in principle. As 
the daughter of a poor gentleman who 
might be inconsiderate enough to die at 
any moment, leaving a number of her 
younger brothers and sisters unprovided 
for, it behoved her to ' put her shoulder 
to the wheel!' How conscientiously and 
eagerly she searched for a wheel whereto 
to apply her shoulder we have not space 
to tell. The wheel never revolved within 
her reach, and while she was making 
strenuous efforts to get near it her father 
died, and her mother was left to glory 
in his memory and — a pension of seventy 
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pounds a year. Things that were very 
appalling to the girl were said to and 
of her then by rich relations, who as- 
sumed the right to criticise and direct 
her life, but who never gave her a shil- 
ling to help to make that life a respect- 
able one. Under the guise of affectionate 
counsel, the most bitter things were said 
by those who claimed the right to utter 
them on the plea of * blood-relationship.' 
She was scolded and sneered at for not 
having cultivated some special and ex- 
pensive branch of education, which would 
have enabled her to teach it as a special- 
ist expensively to others. She was 
called to account sharply for not having 
been sufficiently attractive to have won 
some well-off man to marry her. She 
was made to feel that she cumbered 
the face of the earth, and that it was 
entirely her own fault that she did 
so. And a despairing cry went out; 
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from her young soul to God that He 
would take her away, and not suffer her 
to cumber the earth any longer. It was 
only the unreasoning cry of an unreason- 
ing young creature, who had not learnt 
yet that to be refined, sensitive, help- 
less, and poor is an unpardonable com- 
bination in the eyes of well-to-do re- 
latives. Some of these latter would 
really have generously doled out 'suit- 
able' food and raiment to Iris for the 
rest of her life, if only she had begged 
humbly, and abased herself in a syco- 
phantish way. But, as she did not think 
of doing these things, the well-to-do re- 
lations found it easier and cheaper to say 
all manner of unkind and uncharitable 
things about her, and then to ' wash 
their hands of her* — a cleansing process 
which is both cheap and convenient. 
\ Poor Iris! Bright, clever, and amus-. 
ing, there was nothing she could do. 
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sufficiently well when it came to the 
point to entitle her to teach it to others. 
Moreover, she had not the gift of im- 
parting knowledge, even if she had re- 
ceived it from others in the first place ; 
nor had she the gift of acting a false 
part, and pretending to be capable of 
doing that of which she was incapable. 

Things soon went from bad to worse 
in the Poppinger household, which had 
now to be ' managed ' on seventy pounds 
a year. Mrs Poppinger 'broke down' 
in health and spirits, as it is the pre- 
sumptuous habit of delicately nurtured 
women to break down when they grow 
old and are overweighted and underfed. 
She became so seriously ill that a rich 
cousin — a City magnate — fearing that 
she might die, and her children be 
sent to the Union, and so disgrace him, 
offered to have the little ones cheaply 
and practically educated, and to give 
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Iris a home on * certain conditions.' The 
conditions were hard, and Iris would have 
revolted, only — ^shc couldn't. They were 
that Mrs Dundonald Poppinger should 
take the situation of matron in the cheap 
and practical school to which her younger 
children were to be sent, and that Iris 
should take up her abode with their 
benefactor as * lady help.' 

The conditions were accepted. Of 
course they were ! Don't the convicts 
accept their * skilly/ and doesn't the hare 
accept his fate at the paws of greyhounds 
fleeter and stronger than himself? Mrs 
Poppinger went as matron to the school, 
where an illiberal education was given 
illiberally to her little ones ; and Iris went 
as unpaid drudge to her mothers rich 
cousin's wife. Every one who knew little 
about her, and heard her speak of herself, 
said this lady was a most estimable 
woman, quite a model British matron. 
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with a well - pronounced abhorrence of 
other people's shortcomings, and a com- 
fortable conviction that she herself did 
her whole duty in a way that couldn't 
help being rewarded. Indeed, as con- 
tentment is a virtue, Mrs Withenngton's 
profound self-contentment placed her on 
her pedestal in the estimation of herself 
and many of the adoring friends whom 
she rewarded munificently for paying her 
homage. 

' This is an experiment merely, remem- 
ber, about Iris Poppinger,' she explained 
to her circle when it was settled that Iris 
should come to stay at the Withenngton's 
house in Connaught Place, as lady-help 
to the wealthy City merchant's wife. 
' This is an experiment merely. I don't 
feel myself bound to keep Miss Poppinger 
if she proves useless to me ; if she has a 
well-regulated mind, she will be so thankful 
for the blessing of a much more comfort- 
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able home than she has ever known, that 
she will strive to be humble and useful.' 

* Come, come, now,' her husband said, 
half jocularly, but with feeling neverthe- 
less ; * Iris isn't coming here to be a 
drudge, you know, my dear ; you must 
remember the girl has been well brought 
up, and you — well, you must be consider- 
ate and make allowances for her.' 

Mrs Witherington had the reputation 
of being a Christian Tartar in her house- 
hold. Therefore her husband thought it 
well to pour a little oil upon the troubled 
waters, on which poor Iris would shordy 
sail. 

* I shall do my duty by your cousin's 
daughter, Mr Witherington ; have no fear 
of that,' she said, with an air of injured 
and overtaxed patience. ' / do not bring 
anyone from my side of the house into 
our Eden ; / do not wish the introduction 
of a serpent into our Paradise.' 
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* Why, bless my soul ! Iris is but a girl, 
with no more of the serpent about her — 
than you have, my dear,' Mr Witherington 
said warmly. And Mrs Witherington 
smiled coolly, and said, * We shall see.' 

Iris was received very kindly in her new 
home. That is, the Witheringtons were 
going out to dinner when she arrived, 
cold and hungry, at seven o'clock in the 
evening, at her new home ; but Mrs 
Witheringtons own maid (who looked 
upon Iris as a rival) gave her some tea 
and toast. Her bedroom was large, 
healthy, and airily furnished. 

* If I could get by a fire,' the poor girl 
said pleadingly to Bond, the maid. 

'Well, I don't know what their wishes 
are about your going downstairs yet,' the 
maid said, circumspectly ; * but Mrs With- 
erington wouldn't hear of a fire in your 
room, that I know. When you've taken 
off your things you might come into Mrs 
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Witherington's dressing-room and have 
your tea by the fire, and a chat with me.' 

* I think — I am too tired/ Iris said, 
choking back all semblance of feeling hurt 
as well as she could. But the task was a 
little hard for her. Was she to be the 
waiting-woman's companion ? 

' ril be that — I'll be anything ; I'll put 
my neck under the yoke to any extent to 
help mother, to make things easier for 
mother ! ' the poor child said to herself 
that night after her prayers had been said, 
and she had crept dispiritedly into bed. 
And the next morning it seemed as though 
she were to be immediately rewarded for 
her brave resolve, for Mrs Witherington 
came to her quite early and kindly, and 
said, — 

' Iris, I hope you have slept well, and I 
hope you have remembered all you owe to 
Mr Witherington ? We do not ask for 
any earthly reward for the good we do. 
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but still 1 would not have you ungrateful 
or careless about the benefits you receive. 
You are to stay in bed and have your 
breakfast comfortably this morning ; / 
never exact too much of anyone, and 
your journey may have fatigued you. 
When you are dressed, come to me in 
my dressing-room, and I'll appoint you 
some of your duties.' 

' I'd rather get up now,' Iris cried ; ' I'm 
not fatigued. I hate breakfast in bed. 
I'm ready for my duties.' 

Mrs Witherington lifted up a conscien- 
tiously-kept piump hand, and shook it 
warningly. 

' You must subdue that unruly temper 
and tongue. Iris ; you must learn to be 
grateful and humble in your demeanour 
towards those who befriend you, at the 
cost of much trouble and anxiety to them- 
selves ; I am afraid you have not been 
taught to keep yourself in subjection. 
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You will have your breakfast in your own' 
room this morning, and after it, in tw^o 
hours' time, you will come to me/ 

She sailed out of the room as she said 
this, leaving behind her a general impres- 
sion of fatness and floridness, and of feline 
cautiousness. Had she waited a minute 
longer, Iris would have asked to be 
allowed to go out and take a little walk 
in the fresh air in the park. The thought 
of breakfast was repugnant to her. But 
Mrs Witherington did not grant her this 
minute for action. 

The fact was, Mrs Witherington had 
planned her arrangements rather too 
closely. Bond, her maid, was an expen- 
sive luxury ; therefore, when Mrs Wither- 
ino:ton as:reed to take Iris into her house 
as lady help she determined at the same 
time to get rid of Bond, and make Iris 
assume Bond's duties. But she did not 
wish Iris to be alarmed by Bond's report 
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either of these duties or of the one who 
exacted them. Therefore, she had settled 
that Bond should leave the house in the 
afternoon of the day on which Iris was 
to arrive in the evening. But Bond had 
fathomed Mrs Witherington s motive, and 
had malignantly defeated it. 

However, Iris had given the maid no 
opportunity of talking of her wrongs and 
her mistress's meanesses on the previous 
night ; and, having ascertained this, Mrs 
Witherington was resolved that she should 
not have the chance of doing so this 
morning. Accordingly, she kept Iris a 
prisoner in her own room until Bond could 
be gently expelled from the house. This 
done, Mrs Witherington felt that she had 
it in her to induct Iris into Bond's place 
so cleverly and cautiously that the girl 
would not realise that she was only a 
lady's maid. Bond, who was taking away 
a very much better character than she 
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deserved, by reason of her mistress's 
ardent desire to get rid of her peaceably, 
was very perverse about being sped on 
her way. She lingered longer than usual 
over the thankless task of adorning her 
mistress's ill-favoured head with morning 
lace. Her 'hands trembled so/ she 
asserted, pulling Mrs Witherington's locks 
sharply as she spoke, * that she really 
couldn't get on ; the thought of how that 
inexperienced young person would fail to 
set off Mrs Witherington to the best 
advantage, upset her horfuL' 

To this Mrs Witherington suavely re- 
plied that she thanked Heaven she had 
no personal vanity, and that if it were 
not pleasing Mr Witherington, and help- 
ing to keep up their exalted position, she 
should by preference wear the unassuming 
print instead of the sumptuous satin or 
rich piled velvet. 

* If I could see the young person for 
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half-an-hour I could put her in the way ? ' 
Bond suggested, but Mrs Witherington 
was deaf to the suggestion ; and at length 
Bond was evicted, and Mrs Witherington 
prepared to instal Iris in the vacant 
place. 

Humility and gratitude — these were the 
virtues that Mrs Witherington prized most 
highly in those around her, and she made 
them her theme during her first hour's 
intercourse with Iris. At the end of her 
harangue she suddenly assumed a pleas- 
antly bustling air, v^rhich was at least a 
relief to Iris after the portentous demean- 
our of the last hour. 

* I like my house to be like a hive — full 
of busy bees,' she commenced briskly. 
* Now, Iris — by the way, haven t you 
another name ? Iris is too absurd.* 

* It is my only name ; therefore, absurd 
as you may think it, you will have to call 
me by it,' Iris said quietly. 
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* I think I shall call you Poppinger/ 

* I think you will not/ the girl said, so 

decidedly, that Mrs Witherington thought 
she would surrender that point. 

'Well, now, Iris,you begin to be one of 
my busy bees at once. I have been very 
careful in having the duties of a lady help 
laid down for my guidance. You will 
assist me at my toilette, keep my ward- 
robe in perfect order, and wash all my 
laces and fine things. When you consider 
what a home you will have here, when you 
remember what boundless gratitude you 
owe to Mr Witherington for maintaining 
you, your heart will throb gladly, and you 
will own that little enough is expected of 
you in return.' 

* What wages am I to have ? ' Iris 
asked, looking Mrs Witherington straight 
in the face. 

* Wages ! ' 

* Yes, wages ! Servants always have 
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them, and I shall be a servant while I 
live here.' 

* No, Iris, no,' Mrs Witherington in- 
terrupted plausibly, * you will be nothing 
of the kind ; you will be a " lady help " 
— mark the word, a lady help. You will 
not be required to associate with the other 
domestics — I mean with the servants/ 

* Say " the other servants," ' Iris put in 
bluntly. 

* No, I will not; you are my lady 
help, and youVe going to be a nice, 
good, little, industrious girl, and relieve 
your poor dear mother of a dreadful 
burden,' Mrs Witherington said quite en- 
couragingly, 

* My poor dear mother would break her 
heart if she knew all this,' Iris said medi- 
tatively ; ' but she won't know, Mrs With- 
erington. Where are your laces ? ' the 
girl continued, jumping up from her low 
chair as she spoke. * I shall tear them 
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to tatters ; still, I had better begin wash- 
ing them at once/ 

The girl had a high spirit and a loving 
heart The former would have driven 
her into rebellion against Mrs Withering- 
ton. The latter made her bear hard 
things for her mother's sake. She fell 
into the way of doing all that Mrs Wither- 
ington required of her, and that lady 
nourished the fond delusion that she had 
secured a treasure for life at a cheap rate. 
But all the while Iris was biding her time 
patiently, in order that her first struggle 
might be an effectual and last one. 

Soon, Bond could not have competed 
with her in the deft handling of Mrs 
Witherington's hair, laces, or renovated 
costumes. Adroit, light - handed, gifted 
with taste to a rare degree, she ' made 
the best' of her task-mistress's personal 
appearance in a way that caused a spark 
of gratitude to ignite at last in that self- 
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adoring lady's heart. When she had done 
this, Iris made her first move. 

* Mrs Witherington/ she began one 

night, when her mistress was sitting ex- 
ultant before the glass, studying the good 
effect of recently placed ' old point ' and 
diamonds on her head, ' am I a good 
lady's-maid now } ' 

' There can't be a better,' Mrs Wither- 
ington said enthusiastically. 

* I am glad, for you will give me 
a character that will get me what I 
want.' 

'A what?' 

*A character. I am going to get into 
some place where I can make money to 
pay for something I must have.' 

* And what is that 'i ' 

* Lessons for the stage.' 

Then MrsWitherington scolded, stormed, 
expostulated, pleaded. But Iris had learnt 
her own value during this time of iron 
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servitude, and she stood out now either 
for good wages or a good character. 

' Mr Witherington will sink under the 
disgrace of a relation of his going on the 
stage/ his wife urged ; but Iris only 
laughed. 

* I shall not proclaim the relationship. 
I shall be too much ashamed to acknow- 
ledge how a "relation" has tried to 
degrade and keep me down, if I ever do 
get among ladies and gentlemen on the 
stage.' 

* What has put this idea in your head } * 

* Seeing that Miss Tremayne is adver- 
tising for a maid, and offering forty pounds 
a year wages. Miss Tremayne wouldn-t 
be the grand actress she is if she hadn't 
the heart to feel for such a poor football 
of fortune as I have been.' 

' Your wicked ambition will bring you 
to ruin,' Mrs Witherington said spitefully, 
tears of vexation coming into her eyes at 
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the prospect of losing her * cheap treasure/ 
* I wash my hands of you, but the world 
shall know that you preferred a life of 
wicked excitement and temptation to a 
safe and happy home with your own 
relations/ 

* Your world and mine will never be the 
same — luckily for me/ Iris said coolly, and 
Mrs Witherington could have slapped her 
for being so independent, though penniless. 

Iris went to the beautiful, popular, clever 
Miss Tremayne as maid, and remained 
with her in that capacity one hour. At 
the end of that hour the warm-hearted 
woman who was at the top of the tree 
had learnt the story of the poor little 
aspirant at the foot of it. 

' You shall stay with me as my friend 
and pupil, Iris,' she said, with all that 
gracious grace that has made her such a 
sovereign lady on the stage ; * and as it 
will be impossible for you really to study 
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while your mind is half absent with your 
mother and her troubles, those troubles 
must be relieved at once, I am alone in 
the world ; they shall be my mother and 
brothers.' 

For fifteen months Mr ^nd Mrs With- 
erington told all their friends * in confi- 
dence * that they washed their hands of 
Iris, whose conduct and career had 
crushed all sympathy and interest for 
her out of their expansive hearts. At 
the end of that time Iris made a successful 
dSuL Then for another year she studied 
harder than ever, always helped by Miss 
Tremayne. Then she ' ground ' for six 
months in small parts in the provinces. 
Then Miss Tremayne brought her out at 
her (Miss Tremayne's) own theatre, with- 
out any preliminary puff, and Iris touched 
the people's heart and taste at once. 

The second night of her performance 
the Witheringtons were there, letting every 
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one near them know that the young actress 
was their cousin. The next, Mrs Pop- 
pinger received an offer from her cousin of 
a moderate income for her life, and at the 
same time he reminded her that had it not 
been for his excellent wife's admirable 
training of Iris, Iris would never have 
been able to approach Miss Tremayne 
with a proffer of services. ' In fact/ he 
said, ' I hope our dear will never forget 
that this most gratifying result is entirely 
due to the circumstance of our having 
given Iris a home and taught her to be 
useful. This is a most pleasing reflection 
to us, and I trust you will always keep 
this truth before our dear girl.' 

So, as Iris soared higher and higher, 
the Witheringtons eulogised themselves 
more and more to their own circle, as 
the benefactors and guardian angels of 
their * little pet cousin Iris.' 

THE END. 



THE BARKERSHILL AFFAIR. 




ERHAPS no place in England 
—-the breadth and merriment 
!H of which are among the many 
national traditional characteristics which 
I take leave to doubt — has shown 
greater perseverance in sliding into 
deadly dulness and uninteresting obscur- 
ity that Barkershill. 

Barkershill labours under the disad- 
vantage of being neither a small town 
nor a large village, but an indefinite 
cross between both. It lies in a flat. 
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damp district in Essex, but it is just 
far enough from the salt-water marshes 
to fail in ever luring a wild duck, 
water-fowl, or snipe into its beef-over- 
filled market. It has no good pasture- 
lands around it, and its arable land is 
below mediocrity. It has no manu- 
factures of any kind that may haply 
eventually enrich it. It has no wealthy 
squire, no parish charities, no rich rector, 
no money-making sympathies with any 
known place or human being. 

Nevertheless, it contrives to get along 
in its uninteresting way; stinging itself, 
flattering itself, feeding upon itself, eating 
up its own vitals, casting up the badly 
digested matter with disgust, and lan- 
guidly searching for tonics where none 
are to be found. 

Conceive it if you can ! — one of the 
dullest, deadliest villages to be found 
in broad and merry England ; boasting 
an * institution ' to which nobody ever 
came, knowing that if they came there 
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would be nothinor there to amuse or 
edify them. Occasionally a dreary man 
would come and tell them something 
they knew already about something of 
which they did not care to hear more. 
Or an enthusiast would bring a magic- 
lantern, in which the Holy Land and 
the Arctic regions were hopelessly mixed 
— as, for instance, when a camel and 
an iceberg came together, or a pyramid 
became a squatting - ground for North 
American Indians. 

Still, deadly, distinctively, deplorably 
dull as it was, Barkershill had a certain 
sort of vitality about it. It loved its 
old families to distraction, and cherished 
the remembrance of one of its ances- 
tors having painted successful portraits 
in the reign of George the First as a 
great and glorious thing. And it took 
really an active pride in the gentle 
life led by the only single gentleman 
of renown in the place. 

After all, his renown was not very 
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great. But they of Barkershill judged 
him very aptly when they called him an 
honest, honourable, and industrious man. 

Late and early, early and late, the 
vicar of Barkershill went on his tedious 
way. Unfortunately for him (as it seemed), 
he was a gentleman and a scholar, and 
Barkershill got into difficulties about its 
correct manner of treating him. Finally 
it resolved to *keep him under* for 
their mutual weal, through the church- 
wardens. And as he had no prejudiced 
feeling against being kept under, things 
went balmily for a time. 

One night, on going home from a 
choir practice, he stumbled over a rich 
fur -lined silk cloak, lying across the 
threshold of his door. As he picked 
it up wonderingly, it came to him to 
think that not a parishioner of his 
owned so sumptuous a garment. 

* So a stranger must have been here,' 
he asserted, but no one could be found 
to corroborate his statement. 
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A fur - lined silk cloak ! Mr Arden 
(that was the vicars name) advertised 
it lavishly. But no one claimed it, 
and so after a few weeks he put it 
away in an old wardrobe, and forgot 
its existence. 

Vicar as he was of deadly, dull old 
Barkershill, Mr Arden had a good deal 
of the love of life about him. Through 
some unaccounted - for chance, he had 
gained promotion in the Church early 
enough in life to enjoy it. That is to 
say, he had stepped from a curacy of 
a hundred a year into a vicarage of 
four hundred (on paper) before he was 
forty. 

He had been at Barkershill four years 
when this rich fur-lined silk cloak spread 
Itself across his threshold. And during 
these four years he had gained a fair 
repute among the stolid Barkershillites 
for being a ' trusty gentleman.' But 
after that little incident of the fur-lined 
silk cloak being found at the vicarage 
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door, ' folks didn't know what to say/ 
they said, and forthwith said a number 
of things. 

His household consisted only of a 
* useful man ' and the wife of the same. 
The useful man groomed the cob, tended 
the poultry, milked the cow, and tilled 
the garden ground. His wife washed, 
mended, tended, and did for the vicar 
generally. Her verdict on the fur-lined 
cloak case was severe, for she did not 
happen to own one. 

* I think we'll put 'un up and have 
it raffled for, and master will be none 
the wiser, and none the worse,' the 
useful man's wife said to him one day. 
And though he shook his head in a 
faintly negative spirit for five or six 
moments, he came to the conclusion 
finally that he had better agree with 
her if he wished for the continuance 
of peace. 

So they took it out of the old 
wardrobe in which Mr Arden had 
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deposited it, and raffled it away at 
the Blue Boar one night. And (for a 
time) Mr Arden was no wiser, and no 
worse. 

The weeks and months went by, 
and Mr Arden, if he ever thought of 
the fur - lined cloak at all, thought of 
it as safe in the old wardrobe in 
which he had placed it with his own 
hands. It was an ample, sumptuous, 
heavy - falling garment, and he had at 
all times speculated as to the form it 
had covered — up to the minute it had 
been dropped at his door. Fur - lined 
silk cloaks did not cover the shoulders 
of the majority in the days of which 
I write ! Gradually the unusualness of 
the thing impressed itself upon the mind 
of the solitary vicar so strongly that 
he weaved a little romance about its 
unknown rightful owner, and took to 
calling her * My Queen' to himself. 

Quite away from the village proper^ 
right on the extreme border of the 
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parish, the Beltons lived. The house 
they lived in had been Belton pro- 
perty for many generations. But the 
lands which surrounded it had been 
parted with, acre after acre, until now 
the widow and two daughters of the 
last Belton had only the house and 
gardens left to call their own. Fortu- 
nately Mrs Belton had her fortune of 
eight hundred a year so strictly tied up 
for the benefit of herself and children 
that the late owner of Belton had not 
been able to squander it away. 

Three happier and more contented 
women it would have been difficult to 
find in the kingdom than Mrs Belton 
and her two daughters. Their income 
sufficed for all their wants, and enabled 
them to satisfy the needs of many of 
their poorer neighbours ; they were de- 
votedly attached to each other; they 
enjoyed perfect health ; the library at 
the nearest market town supplied all 
their intellectual cravings ; and the super- 
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intendence of their well-cultured gardens, 
together with their daily walks, gave 
them plenty of physical exercise. 

Happy, healthy, well off, and best of 
all thoroughly contented, they were all 
pursuing their peaceful, even way exactly 
as they had done for many years, un- 
disturbed by thoughts of love or lovers, 
at the date of the commencement of 
this story. 

The Misses Bel ton were past their 
first youth. Their mother still spoke of 
them as ' the girls,' but other people 
rightly regarded them as well -matured 
young women, and wondered why, as 
they were nice-looking, pleasant-mannered, 
and would, at their mother's death, divide 
eight hundred a year between them, they 
should have lived till over the age of 
thirty unwooed, or at any rate unwon. 

It happened on the day of the fur- 
lined cloak being found at Mr Arden's 
door that a visitor arrived at Belton, 
a bonnie, beautiful young girl, the only 
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child of an old schoolfellow of Mrs 
Belton's. An heiress as well as a 
beauty, Laura Glen's arrival raised quite 
an excitement in the household. She 
came attended by her maid, a smart, 
conceited, intriguing London woman, who 
gave the Belton servants to understand 
the hour she arrived that she considered 
herself vastly too good for them, and that 
she deemed it a most demeaning thing to 
sit down to dinner in the kitchen. 

In the evening they saw nothing of 
her; for when she had finished un- 
packing her mistress's things she went 
out for a walk. 

It was a dark, starless night, and 
the Belton servants were beginning to 
speculate on the probability of the 'uppish 
Londoner ' having lost her way in the 
gloom and wandered into difficulties, as 
it was just ten o'clock, when she came 
in ingloriously through the backyard and 
kitchen, rather to their surprise, for she 
had elected to go out by the front door, 
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•just for all the world like a lady.' 
When she came in she looked cold 
and pinched, and there was a general 
exclamation of surprise at her having 
gone out on so cold a night with nothing 
over her shoulders save the dress she 
wore indoors. 

To their remarks on this subject she 
vouchsafed no reply, but requested that 
supper might be served to her at once 
in her own room. 

The next morning, before Miss Glen 
was out of bed, a telegram was brought 
to her, bidding her return to London 
by the first train, as her mother was 
taken suddenly and alarmingly ill. She 
had barely time to dress and get to 
the station, much less to think of ieither 
breakfast or packing. All the latter, 
of course, devolved upon her maid, but 
just as that prompt person was locking 
the trunk her mistress said, — 

* Give me my fur cloak, Powis ; it 
is a bitter day.' 
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' I forgot to bring it/ Miss Powis 
replied gibly, for which piece of neglect 
Laura, who suffered terrible things when 
dealing with frost and cold, rated her 
soundly. 

Some weeks after this Ellen, the 
Beltons' cook, appeared one Sunday 
morning ready dressed for church in a 
very large and handsome fur-lined silk 
cloak. The incongruity between this 
covering and that which it enveloped 
was so ludicrously . striking that Mrs 
Bel ton, who had a keen sense of the 
fitness of things, rebuked her domestic 
severely for the unpardonable and absurd 
extravagance of which she had been 
guilty in buying a cloak that was 
utterly unsuited either to her position 
or her pocket. 

On this Ellen, who had won the 
cloak at the raffle at the Blue Boar, 
but who would have died sooner than 
confess to her mistress that she had 
ever set foot within the portals of that 
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highly-coloured animal, declared that the 
cloak had been given to her by a 
lady she (Ellen) didn't know, who had 
lost her way, inquired it of Ellen, been 
directed into the right path by that 
specimen of rectitude and lover of 
truth, and finally had taken the cloak 
off her own back and bestowed it on 
Ellen as a reward. 

* I hope you are telling me the truth, 
Ellen,' Mrs Belton said dubiously, and 
Ellen instantly perjured herself still more 
deeply. 

* I can't allow you to wear such a 
handsome cloak while you are in my 
service,' Mrs Belton resumed, * but if 
you like to sell it to me I will give 
you five pounds for it. Think of the 
number of suitable dresses and other 
things you can buy for five pounds ! You 
will be wanting summer clothes now 
very soon ; you couldn't wear this warm 
cloak more than a week or two longer 
this season ; be a sensible girl and sell it' 
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Ellen, whose ticket in the raffle had 
cost her only five shillings, took the 
proffered five pounds with avidity. And 
when Mrs Belton had told her daughters 
of the transaction, and they had admired 
the cloak, it was put away in a drawer 
with pepper and other condiments which 
are noxious to the nostrils of moths, 
until the next winter. 

It was near the time of roses when 
Mrs Belton negotiated this little busi- 
ness, and her gardpn was beginning to 
look its loveliest. One of her weekly 
social festivities during the strawberry 
season was a garden party — tea, coffee, 
cakes, and strawberries and cream on 
the lawn among the roses which trailed 
all over arches in every direction, and 
music and singing in the pretty draw- 
ing-room, which was always having its 
aspect changed and improved by the 
cunning art - needlework of the indus- 
trious daughters of the house. 

One of the most constant attend- 
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ants at these garden parties was the 
vicar. 

His own home, in which he was 
' done for ' by the useful man's wife, 
offered a marked and painful contrast 
to the Beltons' house. The vicarage in 
itself was a pretty and commodious house 
enough, but it was furnished as usefully 
and uglyly as was possible. There were 
about it no feminine daintinesses, no 
flowers, no crewel - worked curtains and 
tablecovers and chairs, no Miss Bel- 
tons ! 

The more he went to the Helton 
garden parties, the more he yearned 
for the refining presence of some of 
all these things in his house. At last 
he began to make little pictures, as he 
sat down in his study after the day's 
work was done, of how it would look 
if, on the mantelpiece, a broad board 
covered with embroidery supported grace- 
ful vases full of deftly arrayed flowers. 
He had a large garden behind the house. 
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but the ' useful man ' had let all the 
portion of it that had once been devoted 
to flowers go to ruin. There was no 
lady in the house to demand them ! 

Why should there not be a lady in 
the house ? How well Louisa Bel ton 
would look sitting opposite to him, on 
a pretty, high-backed, oak-framed chair, 
filled in with her own needlework. How 
well she would look at the breakfast-table 
of a morning. He had breakfasted at 
Belton sometimes when duty had called 
him into that part of the parish early 
in the morning, and he had always liked 
the way in which flourishing sprigs of 
parsley curled themselves round the pats 
of butter. The eggs, too, always came 
to table in little ' cosies ' of their own, 
and so were kept hot until the right 
moment arrived for eating them. And 
there were always flower? or ferns in 
prettily-shaped glass vases on the table, 
while round it sat three such pleasant- 
looking, fair, prettily-attired women, Louisa 
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the youngest and fairest and prettiest of 
the three. 

He thought about her greatly. She 
had such a gentle voice and such dove- 
like eyes — ej'es that were almost golden, 
they were so sunnily hazel, and that 
had a dark ring round the iris which 
gave them a peculiarly plaintive and 
sweet expression. And she had such 
masses of silky, soft, warm-looking brown 
hair, and such a gracious womanly ex- 
pression and presence. What a charm- 
ing mistress she would make for the 
vicarage ! And what a sweet wife she 
would be ! 

From thinking about it he soon came 
to talking about it ; and he talked to 
her, the object of his thoughts, so effectu- 
ally that she consented gladly to make 
the vicarage a home of taste for him. 

The months of their engagement were 
not many. There were few changes to 
be made in the house — a few more 
pieces of furniture to be got, and a 
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few business matters to be settled. Mrs 
Belton gave up two hundred a year out 
of her income to the daughter who was 
married, and all things promised fair for 
the happiness of the newly-wedded pair. 

The first lictle cloud that arose to 
dim the sunshine of their life was the 
discovery on Mr Arden's part that his 
wife was of a painfully, deplorably jealous 
temperament. He was the only lover 
she had ever had, the only man she 
had ever loved, and she assured him 
of these facts with rather monotonous 
frequency. At length, not content with 
uttering these protestations to him, she 
wanted him to utter similar ones to 
her in return. 

Being a conscientious man, and a 
lover of the truth, he could not do it. 

Then she pressed him hardly to tell 
her where, how long ago, and under 
what circumstances he had met and 
parted with the object, or objects, of 
his earlier affections. 
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And he declined to do anything of 
the kind. 

Then, indeed, was there a root of 
bitterness planted in her heart, which 
grew up to be a fine, strong plant, 
and threatened to overshadow her life's 
happiness. Her jealous fancy dwelt un- 
ceasingly on the subject, and she spent 
most of her time in drawing mind's 
pictures of this detested * she ' or * shes ' 
who had won love from him when he 
was a younger and more loving man. 

* If he would only tell her what had 
become of the former loves, she could 
bear it better,' she told herself and her 
mother and sister; for her misery was 
so great that she took them into her 
confidence about it, and they with ill- 
judged sympathy fanned the flame of 
her jealous wrath. 

From having been three of the hap- 
piest, most contented, and serene women 
in the neighbourhood of Barkershill, they 
developed into anxious, suspicious, re- 
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pining women ; and all because the un- 
conscious Mr Arden would not reply 
to the numerous strong hints his wife 
gave him, by delivering up the name 
and fate of the first love to her, 

'If I could know that she was mar- 
ried or dead I should be happier, 
mamma,' Mrs Arden would say ; and 
her mother would reply — 

* If he had a particle of considera- 
tion for you he would tell you. Marion 
and I have talked it over till we don't 
know what to think/ 

' I am miserable,' Mrs Arden said 
passionately. ' How can I tell whether 
she isn't alive somewhere, waiting for him, 
waiting for my death ? ' Then she went 
on to make a rambling statement to the 
effect that her health would not bear up 
much longer under this heavy load, 

* He is away for hours and hours 
at a time,' Mrs Belton said to her 
unmarried daughter. 

' He has a large district to visit, 
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and we know that he is unceasing 
in his attendance on the poor/ Miss 
Belton said magnanimously. But she 
shook her head rather dolefully, and 
admitted that she didn't ' like the look 
of things at all/ 

Mrs Belton had included the fur-lined 
silk cloak in the trousseau which she 
had given her daughter, and when winter 
came round it was drawn from the well- 
peppered recess in which it had been 
lying all the summer, and, after careful 
airing, was sent up from Belton to the 
vicarage. 

Mr Arden happened to be in the 
room with his wife when it arrived, and 
as she unpacked it, and commented on 
the comfort it would be to her, he 
said, — 

* By the way, I found one exactly like 
it once in a curious way — ^perhaps you 
heard of it at the time ? I told Mrs 
Harris to put it away in the wardrobe 

in the north room. You had better 
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have it out, dear, and wear it, or give 
it to Marion as you have this one/ 

* I have looked through every drawer 
in the house and not seen it/ she told 
him ; and a rambling suspicion set in 
that there was more in the finding 
of that fur - lined cloak than met the 
eye. 

* We'll ask Mrs Harris about it,' he 
said ; and he rang for her with what his 
wife thought cool effrontery. ' For, of 
course, the creature who left it by mis- 
take once came for it another time,' 
she told herself. 

At first, when questioned, Mrs Harris 
could not remember aught about the 
cloak. Everyone who had been mixed 
up with the raffling for it at the Blue 
Boar was solemnly sworn to secrecy. 
Mrs Harris had no fear of her confed- 
erates * rounding ' upon her. So after a 
minute or two her memory grew better, 
and she stated that, now she * remem- 
bered a lady had called one day at the 
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vicarage in master's absence, saying she 
had master's permission to fetch the cloak, 
which she had forgotten to take away 
when last there.' 

Almost in a frenzy, Mrs Arden de- 
manded a full description of the lady, 
and the father of evil instantly supplied 
Mrs Harris with one. 

* Well, she was a very pretty lady,' Mrs 
Harris began boldly, and mendaciously 
nerved to her lying task by the reflection 
that both her husband and herself would 
surely lose their situations if it were 
known that they had stolen and made 
away with the cloak. 'A very pretty 
lady indeed, about five-and-twenty, with 
beautiful dark eyes, and hair she could 
sit upon, I should think — there was coils 
even as thick as yours, ma'am, on the 
back of her head. She was a pretty- 
spoken lady, too, but sad-looking.' 

* I never sent a lady — I never saw one,' 
poor Mr Arden cried in bewilderment ; and 
Mrs Harris forthwith repeated her story, 
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Satan helping her to several additions as 
she retold it. 

' You may go now/ Mrs Arden gulped ; 
and as soon as Mrs Harris had got herself 
out of the room, the unhappy jealous wife 
broke forth, — 

' Edward, Til forgive all, everything, if 
you only tell me who this lady was — is. 
I have a right to know ! ' 

It was in vain that he protested his 
ignorance of the existence of Mrs Harris's 
cleverly fabricated lady. Nothing would 
satisfy his wife but his * making a clean 
breast of it ; ' and as he could not do this, 
she had herself driven to Belton to consult 
her mother and sister. 

* The designing wretch is probably 
somewhere in the neighbourhood ; it will 
kill me, I know it will,' she sobbed ; and 
her mother and sister, having no better 
comfort to give her, considerately sobbed 
with her. 

'And we always thought him such a 
good man,' Mrs Belton sighed. 



k 
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* I declare I could forgive Edward if he 
would only confess, and give up the name 
of the heartless wretch who is trying to 
win him from me, or who at any rate did 
try to win him once. The bold horror, to 
go to his house under pretence of his being 
a clergyman, and to drop her cloak there 
in order that she might have an excuse for 
going back ! ' 

' You had better let him see that you 
are not deluded, Louisa.' 

* I will, mamma ; my happiness is 
wrecked for life, but he shall find that I 
am no patient dupe.* 

True to this promise, she made life a 
burden to her unfortunate husband and 
herself by maintaining a dogged, heart- 
broken silence whenever they were alone, 
and by merely addressing a few studied 
and cold words to him before others. 
And all the time he, in his gentleness 
and innocence, was daily growing dearer 
to her, as she, in spite of her contrariness, 
was to him. 
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At last, not being able either to win or 
goad him into making a confession, she 
left him and went back to live with her 
mother, causing a great scandal thereby 
in Barkershill, and injuring her husband's 
influence. 

But she was blind and mad with 
jealousy, and did not care what mischief 
she wrought. 

Once more, after a few months of this 
sort of life, beautiful, bright Laura Glen 
came to Belton again, and the first time 
she saw Mrs Arden in walking gear she 
cried out, — 

* Why, Tony, you've got my clothes ! ' 

Then Mrs Belton told how she had 
bought it of Ellen, and Ellen, after many 
struggles with herself, confessed how she 
had won it at a raffle at the Blue Boar, 
and then went on to say how Mrs Harris, 
* up at the vicarage,' had put it up to be 
raffled for ; and on this clue being given, 
they set to work and cleared up the whole 
story. 
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Powis had worn her young mistress's 
clothes that night when she went out for 
a stroll, and being an adventurous person, 
had made the acquaintance of a soldier 
who was staying in the village. They 
had been seen by several people lounging 
about the vicarage porch, and it is sup- 
posed that while stealing a kiss from the 
timid maid she had fled, leaving her 
clothes behind. At any rate, as Miss 
Glen could identify it by a private mark 
inside, Mrs Arden's jealous fears were laid 
at rest for ever. And so the Barkershill 
affair turned into a joke for the neighbour- 
hood after all. 



THE END. 



A BUNCH OF ROWAN 

BERRIES, 




HE West Garfordshire Hounds 
meet at Moyley Gate on the 
fourteenth. Miss Graham, 
will you honour me by riding my brown 
mare, Mountain Ash ? ' Will Archer cried, 
bursting into the rectory dining-room one 
morning, while the family of Mr Graham, 
the rector, were still at breakfast. 

The girl he addressed, a bright, grace- 
ful, self-possessed young lady of two or 
three and twenty, smiled, and answered 
with the greatest nonchalance, — 
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* I suppose I may as well say " yes " to 
the offer, mother ? Charlie will be home 
to pilot me.' 

* Won't you let me show you the way ? ' 
the young man who had offered her his 
famous brown huntress asked imploringly. 

' You see, I've the greatest reliance on 
my brother ; Charlie has hunted all his 
life with the West Garfordshire,' Dora 
Graham answered, with a frank, friendly 
air, that left Will Archer in doubt as to 
whether or not her remark was meant to 
remind him that he was a very * new man ' 
indeed in the county. 

' My own idea is that both Charlie and 
you had better keep out of the hunting- 
field till you have horses of your own, 
Dora,' her mother said laughingly. But 
the expression of her face contradicted her 
words. 

Dora knew very well that when her 
good-lo6king brother and herself started 
for the meet, her mother would be proud 
of their appearance, and glory in the fact 
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that no one in the field would be better 
mounted, and better set up altogether, 
than her son and daughter. 

There were few more popular people 
in that section of the county than the 
Grahams. Mr Graham, an excellent old 
gentleman, blessed with those moderate 
views as to churchmanship which are 
sure to meet the sympathies of the ma- 
jority, was universally admitted to be 
one of the best husbands and fathers in 
Christendom, because he never attempted 
in any way to control his wife or children. 

Mrs Graham was endowed with a more 
complicated character, and even her most 
intimate friends were bound to confess 
that they never thoroughly understood 
her. 

She was still a pretty mignonne woman, 
gifted with smooth, gliding, fascinating 
manners, and a figure that at fifty retained 
the slight and symmetrical proportions of 
youth. Her attentions to her husband 
were boundless, when she was with him. 
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But society made heavy calls upon ner 
time, and, as he was a stay-at-home 
invalid, they were a good deal apart. 
But her way of speaking of him was 
simply perfect. 

Dora had all her mother's charm of 
manner and appearance, to which was 
superadded the additional charm of youth. 
Brilliant, pleasure-loving, gay, and per- 
fectly alive to her own attractions, she 
managed to make herself the foremost 
and most fascinating figure in every 
society in which she might be placed. 
Yet her selfishness was a proverb with 
everyone who knew her, and the most 
blindly-devoted of her friends were well 
aware that the devoted friendship would 
be kicked over at a moment's notice 
should it suit Miss Graham's pleasure or 
caprice to do so. 

J ust at the present time all her energies, 
talents, and spare hours were devoted to 
the subjugation of Mr Will Archer, a 
young man who had lately inherited 
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Moyley Hall, a good estate in the neigh- 
bourhood, from his godfather, a returned 
Tasmanian sheep-farmer, who had never 
stood very well in the estimation of the 
upper ten of the West Garfordshire 
district. 

Will had known very little of his god- 
father in the lifetime of the latter, and it 
was a thrilling surprise to find himself the 
old man's heir. The young fellow came 
straight from a War Office clerkship of 
two hundred a year, into the possession 
of Moyley Hall, and the power of spend- 
ing eight thousand annually. Perhaps 
the sudden elevation would have caused 
him to lose his head, had not Dora 
Graham, the rectors daughter, kindly 
tempered mercy with judgment, and given 
him clearly to understand that in her 
sparkling blue eyes he was of little or 
no account, since he had no place in the 
county set. 

He was a good-looking, manly, honour- 
able, and honest fellow, and had a fair 
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share of the average young man's accom- 
plishments. He could play and sing 
fairly well ; he always danced every note 
of every bar of the most intricate waltz 
music, and he played a good game of 
billiards. But he had never ridden, much 
less owned a horse, until he came into the 
Moyley Hall property, and though he had 
pluck to any extent, and was fast acquiring^ 
skill, Dora rarely failed to remind him that 
he was very, very new in the saddle. 

At the same time she liked riding his 
brown mare, Mountain Ash, in the pre- 
sent, and had quite made up her mind to 
marry him in the future. 

She had unlimited sway over him, and, 
in justice to her consummate tact, it must 
be told that she had not gained this 
through any fulsome flattery. At first 
she had seemed to stand aloof from him, 
and it was only when she saw that he 
was hungering for a kind word or look 
that she so much as noticed him. Then 
she had dazzled him by her riding, and 
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dancing, and acting in amateur theatricals, 
and by the brilliant, buoyant way in which 
she, the daughter of a country rector, con- 
trived to make herself a girl of mark in 
the best set in the county. 

He loved her passionately, but to his 
own great dread and dismay he did not 
trust her ; and she, knowing the character 
of the man, traded on it, and challenged 
him to cast off her chains if he could. 

His was no silent, unprofessed love. 
He had offered it to her frankly and 
openly, and her scheming nature had 
made her reply, — 

* No, much as I love you, I won't 
marry you. YouVe dazzled by me now, 
just because — well, because it's the fashion 
down here among the men to be dazzled 
by me ; but if I married you I should dis- 
appoint you, I know I should, and I 
couldn't drag on existence with a husband 
who was disappointed with me.' 

'This is mere quibbling, my darling! — 
yes, you are my darling, for you have con- 
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fessed you love me. Dora, how can you 
expect me to take your refusal calmly, 
after hearing that confession ? ' 

* I don't expect anything of you/ she 
said calmly, standing back at arm's-length 
from him, but still letting him hold her 
little slender hands. * I tell you I love 
you, because it's my nature to tell the 
truth, if telling it will please people.* 

* It doesn't please me, as you say you 
won't marry me in the same breath. 
Here you let me kiss your hands, you 
speak words of love to me, and then you 
draw back and say, ** I can't marry you ! " ' 

Even as he spoke he clasped her closely 
and kissed her. 

' Be my wife — be my wife ; ' this was 
the burden of his song, but the little 
enchantress knew that she could have 
him at any time, and it was within the 
bounds of possibility that she might win 
higher stakes. So she appeared to re- 
member suddenly that she was * acting 
rashly.' 
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* No/ he said, so sadly that for a moment 
she was really touched — * no, there's nothing 
rash in it, as far as you're concerned. I 
shall always feel that if an angel stooped 
from heaven, its embrace couldn't hon- 
our me more than yours has done ; but if 
you won't marry me, you're killing me, 
Dora.' 

Then she murmured that it was best 
for both that they should part, but, even 
as she said it, she smiled upon him, and 
he believed the smile and not the little 
speech. 

The morning of the fourteenth saw her 
mounted on Mountain Ash, the centre of 
attraction at the meet at Moyley Gate. 
Her brother Charlie was ostensibly in 
charge of her (he was on another of Will 
Archer's hunters), but the man to whom 
she had whispered a promise that *only 
he should pilot her to-day,' was neither her 
brother nor Will Archer. He was the 
young Earl of Throwton, a handsome, 
reckless boy, nearly out of his minority, 
and very openly alive to the charms of 
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the girl on the brown mare, * who was 
sure to be there or thereabouts at the 
death,' he had been told. 

There was a good deal of loitering done 
during the early part of the day, and poor 
Will Archer agonised himself by watching 
the perfect manner in which Dora deported 
herself both towards Mountain Ash and 
the Earl of Throwton. The former never 
bore herself better than she did under the 
firm guidance of the light, steady hand. 
And the young Earl of Throwton had 
never ridden so straight, or altogether 
demeaned himself in the field so well, as 
now on this occasion when he showed 
Miss Graham the way. 

Dora had done her best. The brown 
mare galloped as well as she jumped, and 
Dora was well up in time to see the first 
kill. Then they ' found ' again, and a 
little to her surprise, and greatly to her 
delight, she found that her pilot was 
making a detour,, and letting her lose the 
best of the running. 

' He's only a ** bag,*^ and won't give us 
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any fun, Miss Graham/ he said ; 'shall we 
jog home by the lanes ? ' 

* My brother will be looking for me/ 
Dora said provokingly, 

* No, he won't If you just agree to 
jog home with me. Til see you safe into 
the rectory, and speak to your father, and 
after that your brother won*t need to look 
after you again, will he ? ' 

He made love like a boy, showing all 
the while that he knew he was Lord 
Throwton, and that he valued himself 
highly, Dora, with Will Archer's kisses 
in her memory, looked at her young lord- 
lover, and compared him with the 'other 
one,' who could give her wealth and love. 
Ah, but he couldn't give her rank and 
position. He was only young Archer, of 
Moyley Hall, while Lord Throwton was 
an earl, and had half-a-dozen places in 
Great Britain. 

* ril go home through the lanes, because 
there's no more to be done to-day,' she 
said, holding her most vivaciously uncon- 
scious face towards him. ' My brother 
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and Mr Archer will be quite ready, I 
know. No, don't open that gate. Moun- 
tain Ash prefers taking it.' 

She popped over the gate the next 
moment, and Throwton went after her ; 
the way she * stuck to her seat having 
settled him,' as he expressed it afterwards. 

* That's a decent drop, but you know Td 
jump to destruction after you, don't you ? ' 
he asked eagerly, as he came alongside her. 

She had a wonderfully mobile face. 
She turned it towards him, and the boy 
was bewildered by its expression. 

* Don't you know it, Miss Graham ? 
Yes, you do, and it s not true that you're 
going to marry that fellow Archer ; and 
you do like me a little, don't you ? ' 

He pressed nearer as he spoke, and 
bent forward to look in her face. 

Well, he was in earnest, and she could 
afford to take her time. The title was a 
good one, but he was but a boy. She 
would take time to consider it. 

* Don t think me weak or capricious, 
Lord Throwton^ but if you really want 
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to do me a kindness to-day, get me some 
rowan berries to wear to-morrow night 
Mr Archer has offered to get some for 
me, but rd rather trust to your taste than 
his. The best I know grow on the cliff 
over Hanger Wood.* 

* The best I know grow on the Black 
Cliff,' Throwton said eagerly. * You shall 
have them from there. And you will 
wear mine, won't you } ' 

* If you bring them to me,' she said 
graciously, and then he told her that he 
wanted her to be his wife. 

He, a boy of twenty, who had never 
spoken a serious word, or thought a 
serious thought on the subject before ! 
There was something in the situation, in 
the novelty of it, that amused her. 

She gave him her promise freely enough, 
but he must speak to her father without 
delay, she would. * have no secrets, no 
concealments,' from her dear father. 

* Until father knows it, and I authorise 
him to speak about it, everything must be 
kept quite quiet, sir,' she said, playfully 
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tapping Lord Throwton somewhat sharply 
with her hunting-crop. 

' You'll let me see you, Dora ? ' 

* See me ! what's the use of seeing me ? ' 
she said petulantly ; * I'm not half as nice 
at home as I am out here, really.' 

' You'll let me see you, and claim you, 
and love you before all the world 1 ' he 
said doggedly. 

* No, I won't, not yet. Tm going to 
marry you, why do you want to rule me 
before I do that .^ ' 

* I'm only a boy ' (she gave him a 
questioning look when he said that) ; * I'm 
awfully fond of you, and you're older than 
I am in years and in knowledge of the 
world ' (she winced), * but I mean to have 
my own way in this, because I know I'm 
right. If you think me fit to marry, be 
open about it, and let all the world know 
what you mean to do. There's nothing 
to be ashamed of, and I don't mean that 
you shall pretend that there is. I'll speak 
out to your father to-night — ' 

' Papa will be in church,' 
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*Then V\\ wait till he comes out of 
church, but Til get it over to-night.' 

* It would be nicer on your part to wait 
till you're of age. Then you could speak 
like a man ; at present you're an infant in 
the eyes of the law, are you not ? ' 

* I shall be of age in two months, and 
I'm man enough to know what I mean, 
and to mean to do right,' he said, with 
such a supreme air of self-respect that 
Dora was almost inclined to act straight- 
forwardly for once. 

But the spell of being subtle if possible 
was strongly upon her, and the temptation 
to bring about a scene between Lord 
Throwton and Will Archer was an irre- 
sistible one. 

The loiter home through the dark 
November lanes was a pleasant one on 
the whole. 

* We quite lost sight of Charlie, mother,' 
Dora said to Mrs Graham, and then she 
added something in a whisper, which 
quite assuaged any rising wrath on Mrs 
Graham's part. 
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' My husband will be home to dinner at 
seven ; hadn't you better stay and explain 
to him that you took Dora from under 
her brother's charge? I am afraid he will 
be very angry,' she said, shaking her head 
at Lord Throwton in pretended vexation. 

* I am going to ask Mr Graham to let 
me take sole charge of Dora myself,' he 
said honestly, and Mrs Graham felt that her 
highest maternal aspirations were realised. 

It was all settled that night. The Earl 
of Throwton pleaded his own cause warmly, 
and he was not one who was likely to plead 
in vain. Dora was in a mood of cool 
satisfaction that was vastly becoming to 
her, and vastly irritating to her new lover. 

* Hang it, Dora ! now as it's settled, 
you might show a little more feeling, I 
think,' he protested. 

But Dora had a difficulty of which he 
knew nothing weighing on her mind, and 
she could neither be pleasingly agitated 
nor demonstrative. 

She had sent a line home with Moun- 
tain Ash to Will Archer. 
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* If you bring me some rowan berries 
to-morrow, I think I will tell you some- 
thing that will make you glad. — Yours, 

' Dora/ 

And, after sending this line, she had, 
with the cordial and full consent of her 
family and friends, engaged herself to 
Lord Throwton, and in whatever direc- 
tion she moved now there would be a 
scandal. 

There was to be a ball at one of the 
best houses in the neighbourhood the next 
night, and Lord Throwton, mindful of his 
promise anent the rowan berries, was early 
on the rather precipitous side of the Black 
Cliff in search of a specially fine bunch of 
rowan berries which he had remarked a 
few days previously. 

It was a grand old mountain-ash, 
growing out, almost horizontally it ap- 
peared to those below it, from the edge 
of the ugly cliff. A difficult tree to 
rob of its fruits, tempting though those 
glowing fruits were. They were left un? 
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molested, as a rule, and presented a gor- 
geous mass of scarlet to the eye of the 
beholder. 

But this day, early as Lord Throw- 
ton was on the cliff, some one had been 
even earlier. The specially marked bunch 
of berries was gone, and Lord Throwton 
had to content himself with one that was 
decidedly inferior. 

His disappointment and disgust were 
great, and they would have been greater 
had he known that Will Archer was the 
one who had reft the prize from him. 
But happily for his peace of mind that 
day, he was imconscious of the fact that 
Dora had taken the precaution of having 
two irons in the fire with regard to the 
coveted rowan berries. 

Long before the arrival of Lord Throw- 
ton s little bunch — which in truth was but 
a poor and badly-shaped one — Dora was 
in receipt of the superb cluster which 
Will Archer had got for her. With the 
cluster came a little unsigned note, con- 
taining these words : — 



I 
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' If you wear these to-night, I shall 
know that you mean to accede to my 
wishes.' 

' They must be from Lord Throwton/ 
Mrs Graham said proudly, as Dora held 
the magnificent berries aloft to be looked 
at. ' How very attentive and nice of 
him, and how beautifully they'll go with 
your white satin and Indian muslin to- 
night.' 

Dora shook her head angrily. 

* I wish people would sign their notes. 
I'm not at all so sure of their being from 
Lord Throwton, mother. Who brought 
them } Do find out at once.' 

Obedient to her daughter's behest, Mrs 
Graham made her way to the kitchen at 
once, and then learnt that a gentleman's 
servant in plain clothes had delivered 
them at the rectory. On further inquiry 
being made, the domestics all confessed 
that they didn't know for certain whose 
servant the man was, but they took it 
for granted he was Lord Throwton's, as 
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the man had said his master was anxious 
to hear they had reached Miss Graham 
safely. 

Still Dora had her doubts. 

* It would be too ghastly to make any 
mistake now/ she said to herself thought- 
fully ; and then she reassured herself by 
the reflection that when the other rowan 
berries came, they would surely come 
with either the love or compliments of 
the donor. 

But, contrary to her expectations, when 
the second instalment of rowan berries 
arrived, they came more mysteriously 
even than the first. 

A boy brought them to the back door 
of the rectory, and was off in a moment 
before the cook could ask him from whom 
he came. The fact was, the boy had 
been deputed to be the Mercury by Lord 
Throwton's 'own man,' who had paused 
in the village to pursue a flirtation he was 
engaged upon on his own account with 
the innkeeper's daughter. 

* This settles the question,' Dora said, 
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with a deep-drawn breath of relief ; * only 
an oaf like Will Archer would have made 
his offering so clumsily. How lucky for 
me that Throwton got the finest bunch. 
I should have hated not to wear them.' 

She did wear the finest bunch high up 
in the tulle, which made whiter and softer 
still her white, soft throat. The brilliant 
berries glittered and shone, and brought 
out all the blue in her eyes, and all the 
gold in her hair, and she had never 
looked more sparkling and attractive in 
her life than she did as she came into 
the ballroom, triumphing in the know- 
ledge that before she left it everyone 
would know that she was to be the 
Countess of Throwton. 

The two men who were watching and 
waiting for her approached her eagerly 
from different quarters the instant she 
appeared. From the moment he saw his 
berries nestling at her throat, Will Archer 
had no eyes, no ears, for anyone but her. 
Oblivious of the possessor-like air of Lord 
Throwton, Will Archer pushed past the 
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boy, whom he did not even see, and 
clasping Dora's unwilling hand in his, 
whispered, in tones that seemed to her to 
ring round the room, — 

• Thanks, my own darling, for this ! 
Oh, Dora! it would have killed me, I 
think, if you had not worn my berries to- 
night, and so given me the promise to be 
my wife,' 

His tones did not ring round the room, 
far from that; but they rang with fatal 
clearness in the ears of Lord Throwton, 
who was only half a yard behind the 
honest, affectionate blunderer. 

In a second Dora glanced at Lord 
Throwton's indignant face, and knew her 
game was lost in that direction. What 
should she do ? Should she turn to Will, 
and be true to him ? or should she flout 
and scorn him and his claims, and appeal 
to Lord Throwton's honour ? 

She was saved the trouble of deciding 
which would be the more advantage- 
ous course by Lord Throwton's next 
words, — 
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Miss Graham promised last night to 
be my wife, sir, but since I find you 
have a prior and secret claim, I resign 
the young lady to you with every wish 
for her happiness and yours I The latter 
is sure to be secured by a union with 
such a straightforward, faithful- hearted girl/ 

* Oh, Throwton, it's all a mistake ; I 
wore these berries thinking you had sent 
them to me,' she cried, losing her head 
for one unlucky moment* 

* Then you meant to throw me over, 
Dora ? ' Will Archer said reproachfully ; 
* after telling me all you have told me, 
you mean to marry another man ? ' 

' That other man will not be me, at 
any rate,' Lord Throwton said, bowing 
very low, and turning abruptly away. 

* You will be true to me, won't you. 
Will ? ' Dora whispered. She was very 
much staggered by the turn affairs had 
taken, and so was not nearly as diplo- 
matic as usual. * I never cared for 
Throwton — ^ 

' But you meant to marry him ! ' Will 
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said miserably. '^Keep Mountain Ash, 
I could never bear to see the mare again. 
She carries you well, and the sight of her 
would always wring my heart by remind- 
ing me of the horrible truth I've learnt 
through the rowan berries.' 

* Then you won't forgive this — this 
mistake ? ' 

* I shall go away to-morrow, and pray 
to forget you.' 

' That's vindictive ; however, as you 
wish me to have the brown mare, I'll 
take her, and take such care of her ! ' 
And then she went on her way, and 
everyone thought that she enjoyed the 
ball intensely. 

As for Will Archer, he let Moyley 
Hall to the almost fabulously wealthy 
son of a Jew money-lender, recently de- 
ceased, and rumour has it that the Jew 
is not at all averse to taking that excel- 
lent young Christian, Dora Graham, for 
his wife. 

THE END. 



THE BOUNDARY, 




GAP in the boundary hedge! 
you don't tell me so ! there's 
not been a gap in that hedge 
ever since the year it was planted — 
twenty years ago.' 

Mr Serpell uttered this speech defiantly 
(it was easy and safe to assume an atti* 
tude of defiance towards his wife, who 
was rather afraid of him). But he had 
some misgivings about it, nevertheless. 

* I made the same remarks when I was 
told about it just now ; I said, " A gap 
in the boundary hedge ! I never heard 
such a thing in my life !" ' Mrs Serpell 
responded eagerly. 

VOL. III. O 
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i::rn£^^ s^Le W2S ccr a poor 

5rm a wcx:iLj ooe, and verr piroceriy 
cievcced to Lim, acd reiy proccrly coct- 
skf exate for bini as a rule ! Bcr what in 
the name of all that vas reasocable cikl 
she mean by teTrig- h'm that tisere vas 
a gap in the booodary hedge, just before 
he had to go ofif to the Coanty Court 
and conduict several capital rasfs; 

' HoIIinger wiH come back here, and 
dine and sleep, remember diat, Jane,' he 
said^ threateningly. 

Xow^ Hollinger was the Coanty Court 
judge 

^ My dear William, you ordered the 
dinner yourself, and Mr Hollinger^s room 
was got ready yesterday,' his wife replied. 

* That's all right ; as far as I am ccm- 
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cerned, its not my way to forget to 
order dinner, or to omit to request that 
a room should be prepared for any of 
my invited guests ; but when I see things 
going on in this disorganised and reckless 
way about me, when I am told, just as 
I am about to start for the County Court, 
with many most important cases on my 
mind, that there is a gap in the boundary 
hedge, then I say I may expect to hear 
that all other things have gone wrong in 
the establishment/ 

* Nobody I care for comes a-courting, 
therefore^ a light young voice carolled 
out, and a girl came bounding into the 
room, and at sight of the grave pair in 
anxious consultation, cried out, — 

* Father, how late you are to day ! I 
thought you were off an hour ago ; aren't 
you leaving your poor clients in the lurch 
by being such a laggard ? ' 

Then her father told Mabel Serpell 
about that gap in the boundary fence, 
the hearing of which had caused him to 
be late on this most important occasion. 
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' Perhaps it was made by a donkey ; in- 
deed, I feel sure it must have been made 
by a donkey/ Mrs Serpell suggested, 
brightening up considerably under the con- 
viction that she had solved the difficulty. 

* Probably you're right, mother,' Mabel 
agreed ; and then she delayed her father's 
departure for full five minutes by adding, 
* And a nice, obliging donkey it must 
have been, too, to make a hole big enough 
for me to look through into that garden 
that I've longed to see all my life/ 

* I hope you have sufficient self-respect, 
as my daughter, to keep away from the 
vicinity of that gap/ her father said, as 
severely as he could bring himself to 
speak to Mabel ; and then, on her laugh- 
ing at him, and kissing him, and de- 
finitely refusing to promise to keep away 
from the obnoxious gap, he wasted further 
time in futile argument with her. 

At length he got himself into his dog- 
cart, and was driven away to the adjacent 
town, where the County Court was being 
held. 



I 
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Then Mrs Serpell and her daughter 
got their garden-hats and sunshades, and 
sauntered out into the warm, rose-scented, 
midsummer air. 

It was a lovely garden that through 
which they strolled. There was a lawn 
that was not disfigured by having a 
tennis-court on it, but that was quite a 
lawn on which to lounge through long 
summer days. Dotted over with laurels 
that had attained the proportions of trees, 
and with here and there a regular old- 
fashioned rose-bush or gum-cistus. 

There were long alleys in this gar- 
den, bordered by evergreen shrubs, that 
led up to unexpected flower-beds under 
the shelter of high red - brick walls, — 
beds that were filled all the seasons 
through with the sweetest and brightest 
of the seasons' flowers. 

Just now tall white lilies and taller 
sunflowers reared their heads above a 
carpeting of sweet - williams, love - lies- 
bleeding ; nasturtiums of every shade, 
from pale yellow to deepest crimson ; 
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carnations of every hue ; geraniums, pink, 
white, and red ; mignonette, thyme, mar- 
joram ; little clumps of lemon-plant or 
* sweet-scented verbena,' — in fact, all that 
the heart could desire that was sweet and 
fair was to be found in this old-world 
garden on this warm midsummer day. 

Without saying a word to one another, 
the steps of the mother and daughter 
strayed into an alley that led down to a 
grand, compact, wall-like mass of holly- 
trees — the hedge in which there was 
a gap. 

Twenty years ago this hedge had been 
planted by two brothers who were at 
variance, whose gardens adjoined, and 
who had finally elected to plant this 
prickly barrier between them. They had 
selected the tallest, stoutest holly-bushes 
that would bear transplantation, for their 
purpose. And now, after twenty years, 
that must have been a bold donkey in- 
deed who had made a gap in this all but 
impervious hedge. 

The prosperous lawyer, who had just 
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gone off to the County Court, had suc- 
ceeded to his father's business and Oak 
Lodge, as the charming, old - fashioned 
house which stood in the charming, old- 
fashioned garden that has been described, 
was called. It had been the old man's 
wish that both his sons should follow 
his profession, and been in partnership ; 
but the younger son had no love for the 
law — no love for anything that involved 
study or hard work ; and so, after failing 
to pass the first examination, he incensed 
his family still further by marrying a 
wealthy tailor's daughter, and going into 
partnership with her father. 

Luckily the flourishing tailoring busi- 
ness was in London, and Mr Serpell, the 
lawyer, hoped for a few years that the 
obnoxious connection might be forgotten 
in his part of the world. But some 
twenty -two years before the gap was 
made in the hedge, ' Tailor Serpell ' (as 
Lawyer Serpell's foes would persist in 
calling the younger brother) came down, 
and built himself a handsome mansion 
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close to the old family property, Oak 
Lodge. 

He had been a very prosperous man 
— so prosperous that, while his children 
were quite j^oung, and he himself on the 
pleasant side of middle age, he was able 
to leave the busy mart, and retire on the 
fortune he and his father-in-law before 
him had made. 

His heart had yearned for a sight of 
the old familiar places, many a time 
while he was making his fortune in 
London. But while he was still a 
'tailor in business/ he refrained from in- 
truding himself and his surroundings on 
the brother whose more aristocratic con- 
nections and prejudices might be offended. 
But when he retired, blood was thicker 
than water, and he went back among his 
own kith and kin, foolishly imagining 
that they would be as glad to see him 
again as he was to see them. 

He was speedily disillusioned. His 
wife was a lady - like, well - educated 
woman ; his two boys were bright, clever. 
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handsome, litde chaps, to whom every 
educational advantage would be given, 
surely his brother the lawyer, and his 
sister the old maid, would stretch out 
their hands and open their hearts to him 

and to his ! 

His brother refused to speak to him, 
and forbade his obedient wife to hold 
any communication with the * tailor's lot' 

Then the heart of Alan Serpell, the 
younger brother, grew hard and bitter ; 
for his sister, a good-natured, weak woman, 
was entirely under the dominion of her 
elder brother, the lawyer, and she also 
gave Alan to understand that she did 
not mean to visit his wife or *know' 
him socially. 

His wife smiled when she told him 
this. 

* Why should you distress them and 
yourself by going to live close to your 
brother. There are many other places 
that I should like much better than the 

neighbourhood of Oak Lodge.' 

* I mean to go there and build a house 
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that will overshadow Oak Lodge, and 
stay there and beat down their beastly 
pride/ Alan Serpell said determinedly. 

He built the house, and it did dwarf 
Oak Lodge. But he had been there 
more than twenty years now, and the 
'beastly pride' of his relatives was not 
beaten down by any means yet. 

When Lawyer Serpell found that Alan 
was going to instalate himself hard by Oak 
Lodge rather sumptuously, he (the law- 
yer) resolved to shut off the obnoxious 
spectacle. Accordingly, he held one 
communication with Alan for the pur- 
pose of getting the latter to agree to 
the putting up of an almost impenetrable 
boundary hedge between their respective 
grounds. Alan agreed to this haughtily, 
but readily. Then they parted without 
a word of kindness, and remained on 
the same terms for more than twenty 
years. 

During these years Mabel grew up from 
a sweet little child to a sweeter young 
woman — ^graceful, gay, and good, on the 
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one side of the holly hedge ; while on 
the other side, the home was gladdened 
now and again by the presence of a 
couple of handsome lads, who developed 
into handsomer men. 

The cousins were perfect strangers. 
Never in their lives had they exchanged 
a word, or been in a room together. 
But they had seen each other at church 
frequently, and they thought the feud 
between their fathers the foolish thing 
it was. 

Now two nights before the gap had 
been found in the holly hedge, Mabel 
Serpell had been spending a few hours 
with her aunt, Miss Juliet Serpell, the 
estimable old maid, who had followed 
her elder brother's lead, and turned her 
back on Alan for many years. 

Miss Juliet lived in a pretty little 
doll's house, in the High Street of Char- 
tington, the town adjacent to Oak Lodge, 
where the County Court was held. It 
was a pleasant little house, redolent of 
lavender and soap and water, and many 
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other cleansing and refreshing elements. 
The lady who presided over it was as 
pleasant as her house in many ways ; 
and as she was well off, wanting nothing 
of no man, and was hospitably inclined, 
she was well reputed in Chartington, 
and had a large circle of friends. 

Nevertheless, though Chartington treated 
her as one of its ornaments, her heart was 
often heavy during those j^ears of estrange- 
ment from her brother Alan. Subservient 
as she was in all other things to her 
elder brother's will and wishes, she could 
not forget that Alan was her brother, 
and that those two handsome boys, grow- 
ing up at the handsome mansion which 
overshadowed Oak Lodge, were her 
nephews. 

By-and-by, she broke her bonds, went 
to make friends with Alan's wife, and 
soon learnt to worship Alan's two sons, 
Roland and Oliver. But for many a 
long day she shrank in terror from the 
thought of bringing them into contact 
with her niece Mabel. 
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But two days ago it had happened 
thus. Mabel had been invited to spend 
'a quiet evening' with her aunt, and 
their quiet was disturbed by a visit from 
Roland Serpell, who had arrived home 
unexpectedly, and had been impelled, by 
some indefinable impulse, to go and see 
his Aunt Juliet. 

He was a young man, good-looking, 
and pleasant in a frank, free way, that 
began to exercise a charm over Mabel 
at once. They had watched each other 
grow up — from their respective pews in 
church — at intervals, and each had fre- 
quently wondered what the other was 
like * to talk to.' 

This night they found out. Aunt Juliet 
was terribly troubled. Trifles, as a rule, 
were quite sufficient to upset the equa- 
nimity of this worthy lady, but this was 
no trifle. For once her imagination 
worked freely, and, in fancy she saw 
Roland and Mabel falling in love with 
one another, and driving their respective 
fathers frantic. 
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Several times she hinted to her nephew 
that she wished he would go home, but 
he turned a careless ear to her hints, and 
devoted himself more and more ener- 
getically to the work of making up for 
lost time with his cousin. 

And Mabel responded delightfully to 
his efforts, and made them easier by so 
responding, every minute that they passed 
together. She sang and played to him, 
and finally they forgot all about their 
fathers' foolish quarrel, and agreed to 
have several duets, and practise them 
together ! 

When it came time to go home, Aunt 
Juliet's patience burst all bounds, for 
Roland audaciously proposed to escort 
his cousin. 

' Both my brothers will blame me for 
this,' she said, almost crying. 'You 
ought both of you to have more con- 
sideration for me than to propose doing 
anything of the sort.' 

* If Mabel will let me, I shall see her 
every day,' Roland said, laughing. 
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' The lodge-keeper won't let you pass 
in, Roland/ Miss Juliet said triumphantly. 
' Thoughtless, unkind boy that you are, 
why can't you be contented to let things 
go on as they are/ 

* Because I can't/ Roland said, and 
Mabel encouraged him. 

Aunt Juliet's faithful old servant, Pris- 
cilia, *saw Miss Mabel safely home, 
but didn't hear all the young folks said,' 
she told Aunt Juliet. Had she done so, 
she would have heard this. 

' Mabel, you are my cousin, and it's 
my duty to love you, and yours to love 
me. I have begun doing my duty! 
How do you feel about it 1 ' 

•I don't think I shall find it hard,' 
Mabel laughed. And then she added, 
* I shall tell my mother that I've — that 
I like you.' 

* And to - morrow I shall try to win 
my aunt's liking as well,' Roland said 
confidently. 

'You won't be let in at the lodge-gate, you 
won't really, Roland/ she said earnestly. 
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'Then I'll come through the boundary 
hedge, and you must bring your mother to 
meet me down at the end of the garden.' 

Mabel told her mother all this very 
honestly ; so that perhaps Mrs Serpell 
was not quite as much surprised as was 
her liege lord and master, when she heard 
of the gap in the boundary hedge. 

Roland was a charming fellow, and he 
was in a good position, making money 
fast, as a medical man in a London suburb. 
He had no intention of letting parental 
prejudice stand in the way of the love he 
had conceived for his cousin* 

* When I've won her heart, I'll face my 
uncle and my father boldly,' he told him- 
self. * Meantime, I must seem less honest 
than I am, or I shall not be let have the 
chance of seeing her at all.' 

Mrs Serpell nearly fell into the laurel 
hedge when her nephew crept through 
the gap and was introduced to her, though 
Mabel had prepared her for what was 
coming. Her nervous fancy pictured Mr 
Serpell returning home at any moment, 
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and falling into one of those furies which 
were so alarming to her, that she thought 
Roland might be equally appalled by it. 

But Mabel was quite happy and at ease 
and the hours flew on golden wings, 
especially when household duties called 
Mrs Serpell back into Oak Lodge. 

' I shall be here to-morrow, Mabel ; the 
next day I must go back to town. My 
time is so short here, that I mustn't waste 
it ; so rU tell you at once, that I've done 
my duty perfectly. I can't love you more 
than I do.' 

' Poor papa ! * Mabel said merrily, ' thU 
is all the good the boundary hedge has 
done.' 

* Yes, we've been kept apart, and had 
barriers put between us, all for this, that 
now we have met, we've loved twice as 
well as we should if we had been let grow 
up together, like brother and sister, in the 
usual cousinly way/ 

' I haven't said anything about loving 
you yet, Roland*' 

* My dear girl, you re much too good 

VOL. III. p 
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to let a fellow creep through a hedge to 
you unless you loved him, and meant to 
stick to him all your life/ Roland said 
confidently ; and after a few moments* 
consideration, Mabel told him she thought 
he was right. 

When Mr Serpell, the lawyer, came 

home from the County Court by-and-by 
he was in his balmiest mood. He had 
won every case ; he had received a flatter- 
ing compliment from the County Court 
judge, and a child might have played with 
him consequently. 

* Has that gap been mended 1 ' he asked, 
after dinner, wheQ Mabel was peeling 
walnuts for him, and Mr HoUinger was 
beginning to speak about the necessity 
there was for his soon starting, for he 
had a long drive before him. 

* No, dear father,' she said, so cheer- 
fully that her mother's sinking spirit re- 
vived ; * you must come down and see it 
first, and hear why it has been made 
before you order it to be mended.' 

She led him out there presently, in 
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the soft evening light, and standing be- 
fore the gap, she told her little story 
very plainly. 

Just as she finished it, another father 
and child came to it on the other side, 
and — to cut the story short — the brothers 
Serpell shook hands as brothers should, 
for the first time for a quarter of a 
century. 

' I never thought, though, that any 
one could have got through the boundary 
hedge,' the lawyer said presently, and 
the retired tailor answered, — 

' No ! We built it in hate, but love 
is stronger, and found out the way.' 



THE END. 



A CROWN OF FOLLY. 



A STORY. 




|HE editor was in a fix ! i Under 
his vigilant care and unceasing 

mental supervision The Metro- 
politan had developed, in the course of 
eight months, from a weekly flimsy 
scissors-supplied article, into a genuine, 
good, original, sturdy journal. 

It did everything that other successful 
journals did. Had its puzzle and acrostic 
pages, and gave away really very re- 
spectable prizes. Had its carefully man- 
aged * Exchange ' column, in which people 
offered to provide one another with all 
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the necessaries and luxuries of life on 

the easiest terms. Had its * Talking 
Dolls ' column, in which suppositious 
fashionable women conversed with one 
another, and informed so much of the 
world as read The Metropolitan what 
things it ought to know. Had its short 
story complete in one chapter also — 
short, crisp stories, that seemed to have 
been brought into the world ready printed 
on the paper in which they appeared, 
so admirably did they 'go,' and accord 
with it and its appearance. Had its 
good circulation also, not the * largest in 
the world,' — no well-bred journal would 
be so bumptiously assuming as to assert 

that it had, but was a paying property, 
and admitted by those who knew to be 
a growing one. 

But now, with good-fortune smiling her 
broadest smile upon him and his paper, 
the editor was in a fix ! 

One of the most conscientious men 
living, he was also one of the most peace 
loving, and he now found himself in the 
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painful dilemma of being compelled to 
doubt the integrity of one of his most es- 
teemed contributors, and that one a lady ! 

The doubt had been caused by the 
following inexplicable circumstances : — 

Mrs Carew-Davies, the lady contri- 
butor in question, a novelist of high 
repute, and a woman moving in the front 
ranks of society, had pledged herself to 
supply The Metropolitan with a series 
of short stories, to extend over a certain 
time. Never once had she failed in the 
fulfilment of her engagement. Never 
once had she driven him to distraction 
by being late with copy. It was there- 
fore with hearty, sympathetic sorrow for 
her husband and herself, as well as with 
regret on account of the journal he con- 
ducted, that he had the day before re- 
ceived a letter from Mr Carew-Davies, 
stating that his wife was dangerously 
ill, that the doctors feared brain fever, 
and that all idea of work must be given 
up for many months, if indeed it could 
ever be resumed. 
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The editor, Mr Garston, had this letter 
lying in his desk this morning, when an 
artist acquaintance, a portrait-painter of 
whom he had not happened to see any- 
thing for the last three or four years, 
came into the room with the art-critic 
of The Metropolitan. After a long chat, 
during which the painter, Mr Herbert 
Saville, and the editor had renewed their 
interest in one another, the former said, — 

* Since we met last I have married and 
settled myself down at Bedford Park. I 
wish you could come down one night and 
dine with us, and be introduced to my wife/ 

* I shall be delighted,' Mr Garston said, 
but the conversation drifted off into 
another channel, and Garston thought the 
invitation to dinner was one of those 
frequently given that are not intended to 
be accepted. 

But just as the painter and the art- 
hritic were leaving, Mr Herbert Saville 
said, — 

* By-the-way, can you come down to- 
morrow ? I've just remembered that Mrs 
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Carew - Davies is dining with us — the 
novelist, you know ? Do you know her 
at all ? She's a very charming little woman, 
besides being a very clever one.* 

* She's both, and I know her well ; but 
I regret to tell you that you will be dis- 
appointed of her presence to-morrow, as 
I am of her contribution to-day. She's 
dangerously ill with brain fever.' 

' My dear fellow, I'm happy to tell you, 
you have been misinformed. I left her 
at my studio with my wife an hour ago, 
and they are both going to lunch with 
the Baroness Brokeley at two o'clock,' the 
painter said, laughing. 

Garston turned to his desk, and took 
out the letter he had received the day 
before from Carew-Davies. 

* Read that,' he said. 

Saville read it, looked puzzled for a 
moment or two, glanced at the address, 
looked relieved, and then with a happy 
air of being able to clear up all difficulties 
said, — 

* You've been hoaxed. Mrs Carew-* 
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Davies doesn't even live in London. 
How she'll laugh when she hears that 
someone has been personating her/ 

' I know Mrs Carew- Davies well/ 
Garston said slowly ; ' I visit at her 
husband's house, I have seen her fre- 
quently writing the stories, which appear 
in my journal, signed with h^r full name. 
I have been with her at her publishers, 
and seen her deliver over the MS. of 
two or three of her novels. It is not / 
who have been hoaxed, Saville/ 

* On my word you make me feel very 
uncomfortable,' Saville said a little nerv- 
ously. * I thought a minute ago that I 
could have staked my life on the woman 
I mean. She has travelled abroad with 
my wife and myself for months at a time. 
We introduced her to the Baroness, who 
is delighted with her. She always gives 
a copy of her novels, as soon as they 
are out, to Lady Brokeley ; and alto- 
gether she must be the genuine woman ; 
it's too monstrous to suppose for a minute 
that she is an impostor. Still, after what 
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you have said, V\\ have the matter 
cleared up/ 

' Nothing will give me greater pleasure 
than bowling out the lying fraud/ Garston 
said energetically. '/ can stake my life 
on the truth of my statement that the 
Mrs Carew-Davies, who is now danger- 
ously ill, is the writer of every word that 
appears under her name. An abominable 
imposture has been practised on you, and 
I think you will do well to clear it up 
to the best of your power before Mrs 
Carew-Davies is well enough to hear of 
it, and prosecute the false pretender as 
she undoubtedly will.' 

* I believe after all we are speaking 
of the same woman ? ' Saville hesitatingly 
suggested ; ' I trust to heaven that it 
will turn out that we are, and that the 
brain-fever has been fabricated in order 
that she may have a little free time for 
amusing herself.' 

' I shall distrust every human being 
henceforth, if we are speaking of the 
same woman/ Garston replied ; * but we 
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can solve the mystery easily. Are you 
to meet your client again to-day.' 

' Ye-es ; she's coming back to the studio 
with my wife.' 

' Let me be there to meet her.' 

* Upon my word I couldn't stand it, 
my wife couldn't stand it, if she is not 
what she has proclaimed herself,' Saville 

• said with some agitation ; * the scene 
would be too strong for me altogether; 
a woman unmasked ! and made to confess 
her degradation verbally, and that woman 
who has been a trusted friend. If we 
have been deceived I shall have to per- 
form the painful task of proclaiming to 
everyone to whom we have introduced 
her that I have been duped. The posi- 
tion won't be a pleasant one.' 

* There must be no delay about the 
exposure taking place,' Garston said seri- 
ously. 

He was sorry for SaviUe's dilemma, 
but he was keenly anxious to have all 
made clear about Mrs Carew-Davies. 

' Will you mind writing & letter to me 
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which I can send to her ? * Saville asked, 
' stating all that you have told me, and 
declaring your conviction that she is an 
impostor/ 

' With all the pleasure in life, I'll just 
run down to Kensington, call on the 
Carew-Davieses to inquire for her, and 
write my letter from their house.* 

' For heaven's sake don't say a word 
to the husband about this,' Saville said 
in an agony. 

His faith in his friend was fast failing 
him, and he did dread the names of his 
wife and himself being publicly mixed up 
with a colossal fraud case. 

* I'll say nothing to a soul till I see you 
again,' Garston promised, and then the 
men separated ; Garston to go down to 
Kensington, where he found Mrs Carew- 
Davies past the crisis, but still, weak 
and emaciated and shattered as she was, 
able to see him, and with a cheery smile 
to promise him the first work she was 
able to do.' 

And poor Herbert Saville to go back to 
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his studio in a nervous fever of embarrass- 
ment, at the prospect of having so soon to 
do that 'unmasking' work which was so 
distasteful to his kind heart and genial 
nature. 

The two ladies came back to the studio 
about four o'clock. The luncheon at the 
Baroness Brokeley's had been a * delightful 
one, like all her luncheons are, the dear 
old thing/ the lady who was known to the 
Savilles as Mrs Carew-Davies said rap- 
turously. And then she proceeded to give 
Mr Saville an amusing account of how 
some of the satellites who perpetually 
revolved round the rich Baroness had 
tried to snub, or at anyrate ignore her — 
Mrs Carew-Davies ! 

* They pretended to think that, as a 
literary woman, I must lead a queer kind 
of second-rate life, that unfitted me for 
the society of the upper-ten,' she laughed. 

' No ; I don't think they meant it that 
way for a moment,' Mrs Saville explained 
eagerly ; * they are much too well-bred to 
have meant it as thinly-yeiled insolence, 
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and you're much too tenacious ; it was just 
this, Herbert; some of them were asking 
when she wrote, and how she wrote, 
whether she just went on and on, without 
making a skeleton of her stories first, or 
whether she planned out every incident 
and situation before she began. You know 
what silly questions people do ask about 
the way in which books are written, and 
pictures are painted. That was all these 
people did to-day, and you ought not to 
pretend to think they wanted to snub you,' 
Mrs Saville wound up earnestly, addressing 
Mrs Carew-Davies. 

■ ' Well,' the latter said, ' I hate " shop," 
and never talk it when I can avoid il. 
That's why I won't go into professional 
literary society ; the talk all was on their 
own and their friends' " immortal works !" ' 
' You won't be offended with me, when 
I ask you when you do your work ? ' poor 
Saville said, with an effort at ease that 
made his wife wonder what had happened 
to make him so nervous. ' You always 
seem to have time for everything else, and 
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yet you must spend hours every day at 
your desk, your books come out in such 
rapid succession.' 

* I always write at night, she said 
promptly, looking him steadily in the face, 
as she spoke. She was a very pretty, 
thin, graceful, grey-eyed woman, with a 
fair pale face, and black hair. Perhaps if 
she had not been so pretty and graceful, 
Saville (being only a man) would have 
suffered less at the idea of the possibility 
of her being an impostor. 

* Are you like some lady novelists I 
know ? Do you insist on having the MS. 
of all your works returned from the 
printers, in order that you may have 
them bound ? ' 

* No ; I never thought of that,' she said 
gaily. ^ What a capital idea ; I think I 
shall take the hint, and act upon it' 

Presently she rose to leave. She was 
staying at a hotel in New Bond Street, 
and had ordered dinner at six o'clock, in 
order that she might get to the theatre in 
good time. 
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* I shall write a play soon,' she said. 

' I saw a half hint to the effect tliat you 
were doing so in Tke Metropolitan last 
week,' he said, growing more horribly 
nervous every moment as the fear grew 
upon him that she was preparing herself ; 
' if you do write one, and it's accepted, we 
must be with you the first night.' 

She smiled. 

' I should not go, at least I don't think 
I should. I should wait, I fancy, to hear 
of its success before I ventured.' 

' Don't forget to come to us to dine to- 
morrow. I've asked Garston, of The Me- 
tropolitan, to meet you,' Saville said, and 
then he waited with his heart in his mouth 
for her answer. 

She looked a little perplexed for a 
moment, then she asked, — 

' Why did you think I should like to 
meet him ? ' 

' 1 thought, as you stand in the re- 
lation of contributor and editor to one 
another, besides being friends, that vf"' 
would like to meet him.' 
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* Oh, yes,' she said, drawing her breath 
a little quickly. ' I shall like to meet 
him very much/ Then she took her 
leave of them, and her departure grace- 
fully. 

* Has anything put you out, Herbert ? ' 
Mrs Saville asked, directly they were 
alone. 

* Yes ; I am terribly troubled. TU 
tell you all about it to-morrow, or perhaps 
to-night, dear ; don't ask me now. Have 
you had a pleasant day } ' 

' I always have a pleasant day with 
Mrs Carew-Davies, Herbert. She was 
telling me to-day what she intended do- 
ing for our little Bertie. She's going to 
leave him all her money.' 

Mr Saville winced. His boy should 
never touch a penny of an impostor's 
money, he resolved. 

*And just look what an exquisite 
marquise ring she has given me. She 
is such a lavish, liberal, darling woman^ 
and so clever in every way. Lady 
Brokeley is going to have theatricals at 
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Brokeley Place at Christmas, and she 
wants you to be Sir Peter to Mrs 
Carew-Davies' Lady Teasle. Lovely 
one she'll make j I declare I shall be 
quite jealous/ the happy wife laughed. 

* For mercy's sake don't mention her 
name till — till I've told you what is 
troubling me,' he groaned. 

*Oh, Herbert!* she cried, starting to 
her feet, all her mind changed and con- 
fused. 'You are not — it isn't — are you 
fond of her ? ' 

' Fond of her ! If I could hear that 
she had been drowned by accident in the 
water-butt, or had eloped with the pot- 
boy, I should feel infinitely relieved,' he 
said wearily. And then he added, * I'd 
better tell you all about it, I suppose ; 
sooner or later you must know, and then 
you'll be able to gauge the nleasure of 
my fondness for hen' 

Then he told her about his interview 
with Garston of The Metropolitan. 

For a while Mrs Saville disputed the 
(evidence, standing up, as every nice 
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woman will do, for the character of 
another woman whom she has called 
friend. 

' She's very fond of a joke, Herbert 
She may have told him she had brain 
fever, iheaning him merely to understand 
that she was tired of work for a time/ 

* But she, in that case, has not only 
invented the brain fever, but the hus- 
band. Tve always taken her to be a 
widow.' 

*So have I, so she must be,' Mrs 
Saville said ; * but I daresay editors are 
horribly exacting and disagreeable. Per- 
haps this Mr Garston would have held 
her to her bond to supply him with 
stories, if she hadn't invented a very 
strong excuse. Perhaps — ' 

' You're a goose, but a good-natured 
one, dear. I am afraid the supply of 
light literature rather exceeds the demand. 
It's the editors who are held to their 
bond, if they're weak enough to give 
them. There are a thousand Richmonds 
in the field to step into the place of one 
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who falls. Mrs Carew-Davies need not 
have told falsehoods in order to excuse 
herself from writing for The Metropolitan 
for a week or two.' 

' But, Herbert, if she had really written 
such an excuse, she wouldn't have said 
she would be glad to meet Mr Garston at 
our house to-morrow. Now, would she ? ' 

' No ! ' he almost shouted. Then he 
went on apologetically, * Do forgive me 
for being impatient, but I'm terribly 
uneasy.' 

* I am so fond of her ! I hope there 
won't be a fuss,' Mrs Saville said 
plaintively. 

' Fuss ! there'll be more than a fuss ! 
If — if this awful accusation against her 
is true, how shall I stand with Lady 
Brokeley and the others to whom I 
have introduced her } They hold me 
responsible for the woman, and — ' 

* You needn't fear the responsibility, 
Tm sure,' Mrs Saville interrupted. * She's 
our boy's god-mother, she's my dear 
friend, don't try and make me distrust her.' 
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She had hardly spoken when a mes- 
senger arrived with a letter. It was 
from Mr Garston, 

Mr Saville opened and read it to him- 
self first, then to his grievously distressed 
wife. 

* Dear Saville, — I write from the 
Carew - Davies' house. I have been 
spending the last half in conversation 
with Mrs Carew - Davies and her hus- 
band. She is still seriously ill, but I 
trust that a few months' rest will restore 
her to health, and enable her to use her 
facile, graceful pen again. 

* As I feared, as I told you, the woman 
who has been passing herself off on you 
and your friends as the popular novelist, 
Mrs Carew- Davies, is a clever impostor 
of no ordinary type. Who or what she 
may be I know not, but I assert boldly 
that she is not the person she professes 
to be — Mrs Carew- Davies. True to my 
promise, I have not breathed a word of 
this fraud to the Carew- Da vieses, but it 
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will be my duty to do so, unless the 
imposture is confessed and ended at once. 
We can never know how much or how 
often this wretched woman who has been 
personating her has damaged the real 
Mrs. Carew-Davies. If you like I will 
go with you to that lady's publishers to- 
morrow, and give you an opportunity of 
hearing them substantiate my statement 
and charge against the woman who has 
audaciously deceived you. 

' Make what use of my letter you please. 
— Yours truly, John Garston.* 

The marquise ring was off Mrs Saville's 
finger in the twinkling of an eye, and 
the last shred of hope on the subject was 
torn out of Mr Saville's heart in the same 
brief period. 

Then he said miserably, — 

* Heaven knows what may happen to- 
morrow. Unless I act promptly, Garston 
may think he is bound to speak and 
explode this sham. I had better — what 
had I better do } ' 
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' Enclose Mrs Garston's letter to her 
with a line asking, ** Is it true?"' his wife 
counselled, with prompt womanly wit and 
wisdom, * Herbert, don't look so awfully 
down about it. It's worse for me than 
for you, for I've got to love her, and 
you say you haven't. Besides, I've con- 
fided all sorts of things to her, thinking 
she was the broad-minded, sympathetic 
woman who wrote the books that won 
us first to like her.' 

* What will Lady Brokeley say } ' he 
asked piteously. 

' What should she say ? She will let 
her mind dwell on the matter for a 
minute or two, and speak of it as one 
of her fads and failures. She won't care. 
Now, Herbert, look sharp. I must be 
getting home, and I want to see that 
letter sent.' 

So Mr Garston's letter was enclosed 
with Mr Saville's line, and sent to the 
lady at the hotel in New Bond Street. 

Meantime, that lady had gone back to 
dine and dress for the theatre ; and when 
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Mr Saville's missive reached her, she was 
in the middle of her dainty litde repast. 

She eat, as she did other things, daintily 
and gracefully. Always carrying her own 
table linen and silver about with her when 
she travelled, in order that her appetite 
might not be destroyed by anything coarse 
or dim. Now, to-day her appetite had 
been destroyed, in spite of everything 
being set forth exquisitely, and as she 
nibbled at a bit of snipe, she thought, — 

* How lucky for me that the November 
fogs have given me a sore throat ! I 
can put off the Savilles' dinner to-morrow ; 
and if Herbert" Saville wants to thrust 
any more editors down my throat, I can 
go abroad for the rest of the winter. 
What fools thev all are to be sure ! 
I believe if I exerted myself I could 
play another part in real life ! And why 
not ? No one is injured by it. I don't 
believe the real Simon Pure is half as 
fascinating as I am.' 

She smiled and laughed, and grew 
almost jubilant over this reflection, and 
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eat a few morsels of snipe and its ac- 
companying toast with fresh appetite. 

* I wonder if Jacob would be very much 
hurt if I ever am found out ? ' she mused ; 
* he is proud of me ; he does think so 
much of ** My wife, the authoress ; " some- 
times I almost wonder he lets me have 
so much of his money to spend away 
from him ; some husbands would be 
mean enough to say I ought to make 
money enough for myself by the books 
I write! The books I write! what a 
joke it all is to be sure! 

* It's awkward though, when like to- 
day, I am suddenly told that Tm con- 

* tributing to something I never heard of. 
I declare sometimes I feel that Til give 
up the good society I love, and go back 
and stay contentedly at home with Jacob. 
Oh, dear! what fools there are in the 
world ; more's the pity, for they tempt 
other people who are cleverer to.be rogues.' 
In spite of all the efforts she made 
to think she was excited about the melo- 
drama she was going to see this night, 
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she could not draw her thoughts away 
from the subject of the narrow escape 
she had had of meeting the editor of The 
Metropolitan. Nor could she forget how 
Mr Saville had made inquiries as to 
what she did with her MS. ! 

' I really think I have been in London 
long enough/ she said to herself wearily, 
and at the moment the waiter brought 
in some cheese-straws and a letter. 

All the colour died out of her face as 
she read it. 

The following letter which Mr Saville 
received that same evening, will show 
whether she was an impostor, or whether 
the editor of The Metropolitan had dealt 
hardly with her. 

' It is all true ! miserably true ! 1 can't 
tell you what first prompted me to pre- 
tend to be the author of the novels I 
Jiked so much. I believe I began in 
fun, and when I found that people in the 
neighbourhood of Salisbury, where my 
husband is a large, wealthy market- 
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gardener, believed me, I went on in 
earnest. I never thought it possible 
that I could injure anyone by the de- 
ception. It will break my kind, good 
husband's heart if he finds out that I 
have practised it. It will kill me if you 
expose me. I will do anything, write a 
full confession, go down on my knees 
and beg Mrs Carew-Davies' pardon, if 
only you and your friends will not be- 
tray my disgraceful secret to my husband. 
I will leave England, and never return 
to it, my husband is so generous that he 
will leave his business and take me away 
when I tell him that my health demands 
it. I dare not sign myself anything but 

* Clara Wilcox.' 

The Savilles never saw her again, but 
they and Mr Garston kept her secret. 



THE END. 
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